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INTRODUCTION. 



I AM induced to republish the following Letters, 
not so much by the feet of their having excited 
some attention amongst a portion of the pubUc 
at the time they were first written, as by some 
reference made by Lord Brougham, in his speech 
of the 2l8t May 1835, to the system of educa- 
tion established in Germany and in other 
continental states — references which show that 
the noble and learned Lord does not as yet pos^ 
sess much knowledge of the state of education 
out of his own country. My principal view in 
writing these letters at .first, was to induce a 
deliberate, accurate^- and extended examination 
of the educational institutions of Germany. I 
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'hadinyself given them great atteUtiMi durilig^'a 
considerable space of time. I had corfe- 
sponded with, and been on terms of' iotU 
maey with, several of the most celebrated pro- 
fessors of education as a science which Genhoaiy 
has ever produced ; but I felt that longer tiffie, 

■greater attention, more minute examination, 
than I could afford to bestow, was required to 
give the public anything like an estcnded view 
flf the eystem of German education ; and I was 
cooTiiiced, from the results which were under 
my own eyes, that a thorough knowledge' of 
that system would well repay the British public 
for any trifling expense that a commission' ' of 
well-informed men, sent out for the purpose of 
investigation, might incur. With this view 'I 
sat down to give those general facts wbich 
mi^t show to his Majesty's Government and 
to the people of England, what ■ an immense, 
extraordinary, and interesting piece of me- 
chanism the system of education in Germany 
really is; hoping liius to prove to them that It 
was worthy of deeper attention than has been 
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jhitlwr*o giv^i to it; and that there were many 
other states, the educati<mal mstitutions of which 
. dare nmch more applicable to our own land than 
any which have been displayed in M. Cousin's 
/teiUiant but hurried view of those existing in 
-Prussia. 

To one extraordinary point in the history of 

German education I wished particularly to direct 

public attention, namely, to the fact, that in a 

-multitude of states, embarrassed with an infinity 

of foundations, rights, privileges, and customs, 

iOomplicated by a thousand ramifications, of 

which, in our country, we have no idea^ a 

{general system of education, simple in its or- 

tganization, and uniform in all its chief featui^ 

ihas be«i introduced in an extraordinary short 

,«paioe of time, without confusion, without diffi- 

Kmlty^ 4U9m1 without the infraction of any existing 

,i»gbt».. : I also wished to draw attention; strongly 

-to*, a principle -which is generally admitted 

jamon^ all dlassea in Germany, which reason 

ifimtitaugfat tfaeBD^'and experienoehas everyijiear 

ra^mfirm^df^OEiinely^rtiiat eduisatioit^ nnitotrbe well 



aittcted to produce good ftrtttts.- " I ' thfm '• pwi- 
beeded, led on by the hatti^hil confhexidil t>f fte 
*oti^ subject with the othei*, to tbii(di*uikiA'>ftee 
present state of sound and infftrufctivd litferatttfe 
in England, as compared with the sarnie oil^^e 
'Continent. On all these points th6 Letters innUit 
speak for themselves, and I shall enlat^e \iijp^ 
them no further here, though I have abahddnl^ 
none of my views, and shall not foil to enfbitie 
them when occasion serves. . > : i 

'One or two events, however, havie tiCcturrtJd, 
Uhd one or two observations have been tii^^'^ 
rl^^aLrd tb inatters on which these Letters'' tt^^at, 
HWiidh require some notice. In the speedh oJ ILbtd 
'Bi^btaighatiii to which I have already referred,' As 
it ty reported in the Morning Herald, the n<>We 
ifW learned Lord mates a charge in Whidi' rmiAy 
states are included, but in Which thfei^^'^^a 
'<lifect referehce to those of Gerttiahiy: 'H^says 
'ttikt m the schools of thd^e s^te^ to ivbiSih'iie 
'^^fers, civil history is rioft otily 'neglected;' ^Wit 
'orbidaen to be taught. BVdih iiis ' speedW, >-as 
,^^^^^*^^ separately; hbw^fefrWife'iiWjfe^'^ttd 
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le^n^d 1 1 Liord . r^i^wi*.. » to have ?pokep, »WFP 
giiai^ledjyi. ,wd, ittv?ugb be leaves it doubjtfi^l 
yrbeitbi^T Qepdany be or be. not included in .tUe 
l^!^u$atio^,, be does not, point at the states pf 
,fbat,,CQ^x4ryJn such a manner as to leave bis 
,|:i(i^iung clear* It is necessary, however, to 
,^t^e, for the information of those who have 
j^^ hiS: Lordship's speech, and have not even 
,t))^. knowledge of German educational institu- 
tions which M. Cousin's book affords, that so 
jfor from the study of civil history being proi- 
,bilpated in any purely German state, it is incul- 
4^(3^ in all,, and taught in all the schools. 
};Wbat may be the case in Poland, I do not 
^jl^nQ:w, as,far as the lower schools of that country 
.^^^.CQiicenied; but it is certainly taught in 
.^^.bigber schools; as well as in the higher 
^school^jof Russia, 

^-,,..A|fentlejwW). foy whom I entertain a very 
,,J^igb, i4lBg?;ee. p^.^e^.pwt and. Tegard, has made 
,,|s^mfi..p]b3ery?^tiions upon the last Letter of the 
.^seipjf^^^, jijDi jtbe , fiquipe of wbicb. he opposes ,^he 

« 

with regard to the necessity of every govern- 
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iDeM supporting the eflbrta of sane aiAd itfffirud- 
tive literature. Ilis argument appears to me 
twofold. In the first place, he imagines that, 
from the encouragement given by the various 
German Bovereigns to literary efforts, that class 
of poor literati totally without provision, has 
ibeen engendered, the existence of which is 
certainly a great evil in Germany, and one 
which I have myself spoken of in my LettOTS. 
ThiB ia the positive evil which he thence de- 
4ueea ; and he next demands what compensating 
'good has been produced, speaking with some 
sligiit disparagement of German literature in 
-general. 

I differ with him greatly upon all these points, 
land am inclined to deny the possibility of the 
..cause he assigns having pioduced the evil to 
I which he refers. A century has not yet elapsed 
since the princes of Germany began to give any 
general encouragement to Hteraturo ; the Duke 
-of Saie Weimar leading the way, and covering 
with honours and rewards all the literarj- men 
-'whom he could draw to his' court Y-et at that 
very time, and long before it, the shoals of poor 
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ffiw «9renrisf ito enineace, is' bo much t[i'be»di^ 
.piflfedl>:iiir^]3e» Tooite numerous and ov^rwbetanii% 
Jj^a^i^veot now. That this was the case, any om^ 
4my assurer himself by turning to the letteifd 
mi memoirs of the time; and as the effect 
^^aonot precede the cause, it appears to me that 
oa this point my friend is most decidedly mis- 
taken.. 

At the same time there is a natural caube 

jwc the existence of that class, self-evident to 

>wiy one intimately acquainted with German 

institutions, and totally distinct from the ^Bf- 

couragement shown by the German princes 

^<all sane literatiure. In all the colleges and 

.universities instruction is afforded gratis by the 

^professors to the students who cannot afford to 

ipiay the usual feesr and besides this facility in 

obtaktiaig^ a certain portion of knowledge, actual 

piceiQutfns are held out. io all the scholastic 

.ficmndations, in the shape of bursariel^ pensions, 

.ai^'Hid^ t» every young man who is willitig^to 

dJ^v^terJ^ilnseiljjtfChlet^rs; . But let it be remfem- 

fnoa ^'"' <lnoH- 'Mil 1: 'i-f:t'w' 'j.f.)! Dm, ,vifT|1 7T">T 
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bereil that the primary assigtaiice thus alTurdeti^ 
with very tew exceptioas, extends only to the 
period of study, and that no provision is made 
for either the support or the employment of the 
student afterwards. The moment his education 
is at an end, he is turned out upon the world to 
make the most of it he can, without any portion 
of that aid which has previously sustained him. 
He receives, in fact, a premium for studying, 
and then, as soon as he is rendered uniit for 
any thing but literary pursuits, he is left to see 
whether he can obtain a livelihood by the know 
ledge he has acquired. This system appears 
to me evil in every country, but ia perhaps less 
80 in Germany, where the people are contented 
with little, frugal, industrious, and thoughtfMl 
:by nature, than it would be any where dse. 
It however is the great cauEa why such mul- 
titudes of poor literati are found in Germany 
without adequate means of support, but there 
iiB every difference in the world between en- 
couraging men indiscriminately to devote them- 
eelves to literary pursuits, . and rewarding with 
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lioq^ui^ and' emoluments those men who have 
glten proof of learning, talent, aeal, virtue, 
^itld:iiidusti-y by great and important works. 
^ii& iift all for which I contended, and I must 
^^tifflf di^^erl^ that wherever it is done the result 
tfill be triiraixed good to society in general; 
wliterreveT it is not done, the government wiU 
labour under well-deserved reproach. 
^ To turn to the second part of my excellent 
frienifi^ argument: let us see what has really 
been the result of the system I advocate in Ger- 
ifiany. The most brilliant, the most extraop- 
-dinary that the history of literature can display. 
M Ictis than a century what has Germany shown 
W' the world? The most immense advance as 
fii •literary' people that ever yet was known. The 
wlkdle literature of Germany, a literature at 
is^e siolid and brilliant, lies in that one period; 
fuid'it ils scarcely too much to say, that three 
ONffituries oat of the histc^ry of any other coun* 
tiy will scarcely presetit such a constellation of 
great names as the rlast century offers us in the 
43term«i^»<^ykttialsl><H.It^inay be aske^ whatare 
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-ikey? '. Are Goethe, SehiUer, Kiopdtook, ^Voes, 
Burger, Wieknd, Gessiter^ H^0r,tiJ[ean)iF&u}9 
Schlegel nothing? Are Sdileiennacheti Sairignjr, 
Kormer, Neibuhr, Schloeser, AneiUoft.notibmgi? 
I menlion but a few names at random, apdloate 
Jbundreds untold who would honour any pou^t^; 
and all this is the growth of seventy or eighty 
years ; all this has taken place since first well- 
directed encouragement was shown by mon^ci^B 
;and statesmen to that class of men who sooDiQr 
^ later influence the state of society as umfik 
<» more than themselves. Far be it fron^ me 
Ibo say that many of these men would Qpt^b^T^? 
iwritte% and written as well, if no encourag^miqiat 
jbad been given them by the sovereigns a^i tbe 
statjes in which they lived; but I do say, tbat f$> 
f^naiderable part of that literary treasure whiok 
49^& now exist in Germany would not hc^v^ 
existed without such support and ^ucb induce** 
i^^ents, and that that which does e^ist ia highly 
konourable to the governments under: wliueb it 
basifaeea produced and rewarded. 
oT ^fdouMihas^ been BUnlioned;^fan^ther<(uam 
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ter as to wbethrt- it be or be not a fact that tht 
public itself does not afford siii&rient encourago- 
ment to the higber classes of literature. 1 must 
put poetry out of the question, because a matter 
that depends upon taste will alwav^ 1)C affected 
by fesbion ,• but I will give one single instanco, 
which will at once elucidate the encouragement 
which is to be expected from the public respect- 
ing any great historical undertakiug. Everyone 
knows that almost all the old French chroniclfls 
have lately been republished in Paris, those 
driginally wTitten in Latin having been trans- 
lited under the auspices, if not by the hand, of 
M. Guizot, and that the collection has been 
b6ught with great avidity. Every one also 
knows, that a similar collection at a reasonable 
price has long been a great want in England. 
Under these circumstances, a gentleman of some 
literary acquirements, and whose knowledge both 
6fth« French and Latinity of the middle ages is 
not in considerable, proposed to one of tbo most 
wealthy, judicious, and enterprising publiebing 
houses in London to make aiicli a collection, to 
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|irint it . in a cheap form, traiislationa and 
originals togedier, and to sell it at such a 
rate as would ensure the publishers a libetal 
profit but not more; and he offered at the 
same time, solely for his own gratificataon 
and honour, to edit the whole work, to collate 
wherever it was possible the copies already 
printed, with the best manuscripts, to write 
notea explanatory of obscure passages and ob- 
solete terms, together with critical inquiries into 
the Teratdty of the several authors, and a com- 
parative view of their statements with the laeta 
ascertained by the state papers, and to translate 
one-third of the Latin authors, without any 
thing in the shape of remuneration whatever, 
provided the house would risk the expenses of 
printing and pubHeation. The various partners 
of the houBe alluded to, however, wJiilo they 
acknowledged the capability of the gentleman 
who made this offer to fulfil it well, unanimously 
decbtPed, that though for the honour of pro- 
ducing such a work they wouM willingly 
abandon all ideas of profit, yet the inevitable 
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Imb on the undertaking would be no great thut 
they dared not make the attempt, Tliie took 
fdat-fi in 1835. 

Such then is the state of historical literature 
in England, and I might add, of every sort and 
kind of literature, the direct object of which is 
to convey sound and solid information. I am 
happy, however, to perceive since these letters 
were written — though I attribute no influence 
to them — that the opinions which they advocate 
Id these particulars have been very generally 
apparent amongst men of all parties. His Ma- 
jesty's government also has since marked its 
own sense of the necessity of some support 
being given to the higher branches of literatiu-e 
by several acts which every one must approve. 
I might particularly notice the pension be- 
stowed upon Mr. Sharon Turner, one of the 
most zealous and deserving of our historical 
writers ; but still much remains to be done, and 
BO long as it can he said that literary men labour, 
as they do both in regard to the distribution of 
honours from their oim government, and to the 
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restrictions in regard to receiving them from 
otber countriea, under disadvantages which are 
known in no other land whatever, so long will 
a great reproach rest deservedly upon us as a 
nation. 

I might perhaps extend this introduction far- 
ther, in order to enlarge upon some of those 
points whereon I have only been able to touch 
briefly in the short apace to which I was obliged 
to limit myself in the Letters ; but my chief ob- 
ject being to lead on inquiry to matters which 
I believe to be worthy of investigation, I shall 
content myself with the preceding observations, 
which have been called forth by events that have 
taken place since the former part of the work 
was written. 



G. P. R. JAMES. 



London, Ofl.W, 18-'i5. 



N. R It will be understood by the public that 
the Author derives no pecuniarj' advantage from 
the re-publication of these Letters. 
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LETTER I. 



TO LORD BROUGHAM. 



Heidelberg, April 30, 1834. 
My Lord, 
It was with more pain than surprise that I 
read your speech, regarding education, delivered 
in the House of Peers, on the 16th of this 
month. I was pained that you should halt in 
your progress when every day was bringing you 
nearer to the goal; I was pained that you 
should mix up the subject of general education 
with that of misdirected public charities; and I 
was pained that you should suffer the chief 
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and importaut question under diBCUSsion to be 
dragged into a squabble regarding the prece- 
dence of exertion for public instruction, on the 
part of the Church and the Dissenters. Never- 
theless, for your hesitation in making the general 
education of the people a GoTermnent measure, 
I know there are many excuses — many more, 
perhaps, than you could prudently state in that 
place. You are in a difficult situation between 
the Church and the Dissenters — you are em- 
barrassed by the financial difficulties of the 
States and the spirit of petty economies which 
characterises the times — you have not only to 
struggle with the opposition of party, but to 
contend with the doubts of the weak and waver- 
ing — you have not only to strive against strong 
and skilful opponents, but to drag after you 
feeble and hesitating friends. All this, together 
with the load of public business cast upon you, 
and many other obstacles in your course, I 
take into account ; but still, my Lord, I cannot 
refrain from addressing you, both because I see 
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in your speech a reference to the Pnissiaii 
system of education, and because throughout 
the whole discussion I can find no aUusion 
whatever to the chief object in popular educa- 
tion — to the sole object which justifies Govem- 
menta in interfering therein — to that object 
which not only renders their interference a 
benefit to society, but a duty which society has 
a right to expect they should fulfil — I mean an 
improvement in the moral and social condition 
of the people. It has been doubted that such 
improvement is to be obtained with certainty 
by education, and the statistical notices of 
Monsieur Guerry* on this subject have been 
pointed co, as corroborative of the doubt ; but 
his notices prove nothing, except that in certtun 
districts, under circumstances regarding which 
we have not sufficient information — a system of 
education, whereof we do not possess the details, 
has proved unavailing as a corrective of crime. 
A thousand concomitant facts would require to 
* Statique Morale de la France, 1S3S. 
b2 



be ascertained before we could derive the slight- 
est eatis^tory deduction from that gentleman's 
premises. No one need to be told, in the 
present day, that education, if not decidedly 
good, will produce good or evil, according to 
the state and circumstances of the individual to 
whom it is communicated. No one need be 
told that there is an education for evil as well 
as for good; but there surely can be no humim 
being so blinded aa to doubt that the conse- 
quence of well-directed education must be im- 
provement In the moral and social condition oi 
tbe people; and a just notion of the origin and 
motive of all government, would seem to show 
that it is one of the first duties of every body 
of men entrusted with the superintendence of s 
state, to provide a good education for the people, 
lest an evil education should be forced upon 
them by circumstances. God forbid that I 
should advocate any thing like compulsory edur: 
cation, which 1 look upon as a most unjustifiable 
infraction of the beet and dearest rights com- 
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mitted to us by God himself when he wills us 
to be parents. Nay, the very language in which 
M. Coudn recommends it to the French, is 
its strongest condemnation to the ears of an 
Ekiglishman* He calls it '^ an intellectual con- 
scription;" and Heaven keep us from a con- 
scription of any kind in the only land where 
civil liberty is rightly understood. Kroeger is 
not at all more happy in his advocacy of that 
system, and no Englishman who reads the book 
of the one or the notes of the other, will rise 
with any other feeling than that of increased 
dislike to every idea of compulsory education. 
To force a peculiar system of education upon 
every one, is, however, a very different thing 
from supplying to the well cUsposed such a system 
aspire know to be good, if they choose to take 
ivdvantage of it* The former is a tyranny, the 
ktter a duty — at least if my opinion of the 
purpose and object of all government be correct. 
Without touching upon points, both dif- 
ficult and irrelevant, no doubt can be enter- 
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tainted that that govemment is the best which 
obtains for the mass of the people who acknow- 
ledge its sway, the greatest portion of civil 
order, at the least sacrifice of liberty and pro- 
perty; and there can be equally no doubt that 
the very best means of obtaining civil order, 
without any physical restraint or rigorous pu- 
nishment, is by rendering, as far as possible, 
the great body of the people sufficiently good to 
appreciate the excellence of that civil order, 
and sufficiently judicious to see the true means 
of maintaining it. This can never be the case 
with an ignorant population, as the very terms 
of the proposition evince ; and it would thence 
seem clear that one of the first duties of every 
Government is to supply the means of general 
education to the people, and to encourage them 
to receive it by every method which may not 
trench upon or endanger lawful liberty, or 
burden too much the property and industry of 
the nation. 

Dr. Chalmers has justly observed, that the 
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inappetence of a people for education is in the 
exact ratio of its ignorance ; and we must also 
remember that when, between a good and evil 
education, the choice is made by ignorance, the 
result will be at least doubtful. To supply in- 
struction, therefore, and to stimulate the people 
to receive it, is not the sole duty of the Govern- 
ment in regard to education; there is a greater 
duty still beyond — there is the duty of ensuring 
that the instruction ho supplied be the very best 
that circumstances will admit TTie task is an 
arduous one, but it is fitted for great minds, and 
is neither so difficult in itself nor so opposed in 
execution by extraneous obstacles, that even a 
h^itation should be entertained in regard to un- 
dertaking it, by the miniaters of a country where 
its execution is so necessary as in Great Britain. 
You have alluded, my Lord, to Prussia; but 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether a system 
of general education can or cannot be adapted 
to England, and of framing that system on the 
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best principles, if its adaption to our country at 
all be practicable, you must not look only to 
Prussia — the country of all others which pos- 
888868 least similarity with Great Britain— but 
you must examine and consider the various 
systems in oi>eratioa throughout the several 
States of Germany^ — States affonling exemplifi- 
calions of almost every circumstance and situa- 
tion — States in which every variety of obstacle 
to the introduction of a system of genera! in- 
struction at one time existed in full force, but 
in which at present public education is no 
longer an experiment, but a successful and glo- 
rious institution. From no one of these States 
perhivps individually can a system exactly fitted 
to Englaad be taken ; but it luckily so happens 
that, from their own peculiar circumstances, 
they have produced, and still present, so many 
modifioations of the educational system, that 
hinta for our benefit and warning may be derived 
from each, and that in many of them may be 
found principles and appliances perfectly well 
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adapted* 'to >our partiealar situations, customs, 
and eyeui prejuclice& It is, then, my view, my 
Lon^^tinaddTessmg these letters to the members 
of the AimiiiiBlration, to give not only to the 
Government, but to the country, an insight into 
the organization of educational institutions as 
they exist at present in Germany — an insight 
rendered but the more necessary by the pubH* 
cation of M. Cousin's Report on the same sub- 
ject, and the reviews thereof which have ap- 
peared in England. On the book of that 
gentleman I shall offer as few observations as 
possible, believing that the narrow time allowed 
him by his own Government did not permit of 
kis making such a use of his splendid abilities 
as he must himself have desired. Nor shall I 
dwell upon the S3rstem of Prussia, believing his 
account to be sufficiently accurate, and, at all 
events, sufficiently ample to answer all the pur- 
poses in view. In my own case, to give to the 
public such assurances of accuracy as an anony- 
mous writer can afford, I place my authorities 
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under the eye of the editor who giree these 
letters to the world : and in all cases where I 
9peak from long personal inspection and labo- 
rious investigation, I will prove, should it be 
necessary, the facts that I assert. 

As my purpose b to be as brief as possible, I 
shall in general confine myself to the organiza- 
tion of the educational system in the several 
States, without entering into the details of in- 
struction in the various schools, my wish being 
to show that as a system of general education is 
most necessary in England, so is it abo per- 
fectly practicable. A few words, however, may 
be permitted here in regard to the general 
principles upon which pubhc education can 
alone be conducted with benefit, and colla- 
terally, in regard to the evils to he guarded 
against in any system of general instruction. 

In the first place, then, it must never be for- 
gotten tliat the great object which authorizes 
and requires a Government to interfere in the 
education of the people, is the estabhshment 
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and maintenaiice of social order ; and although 
the condition of society may and would be im- 
proved by the habits of industry and appfication 
gained in sdiools, by the increased development 
of the miml, and by the multiplied means of 
obtaining subsistence and independence whidi 
increased knowledge will bestow; yet the direct 
and straightforward means must never be neg- 
lected, in the expectation of collateral causes 
producing the end desired The establishment 
of social order may be advanced by simply com- 
municating instruction, but it never can be 
secured but by guiding that instruction vigo- 
rously and perseveringly towards the great 
object in view* The path to that object is dis- 
tinct and easy* It is to make religion the 
foundation of all instruction, and an ingredient 
in all; for true religion implies morality as its 
sane and direct effect M. Cousin, in his Re- 
port, advocates the same proceeding, ^^ car il 
n'y a de morale pour les trois quarts des 
hommes que dans la religion." But infinitely 
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more may and must be said. It is not a)one 
that there is no morality for three parts of man- 
kind but in religion ; but it m, that religion ofiferB 
the only guarantee to society and Government 
for morality. It ia not because the Christian 
religion ia the only morality with three parts of 
mankind^ but it is, because it affords the noblest 
system of morality for all. It ia not that it 
points out a good direction for moral education; 
but it is, that it furnishes the only pure system 
of morality which mankind ever received — -be- 
fore which every ancient system is dark and 
barbarous; and from which every modem system 
has been forced to borrow or to plunder. It ia 
on this account that — even did I not believe the 
doctrines of Christianity to be the revealed wiU 
of God, which I most firmly do — I should atii! 
regard that religion as the basis on which public 
education can alone he founded with a prospect 
of Huccess, I speak, however, of the doctrines 
of Christ, not of the dogmas of any particular 
sect; for altliough 1 believe the Protestant faith. 
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SA held by the established Church of England, 
to.be more purely scriptural than the confession 
of atiy other church or sect, and that the tenets 
o£ that church might be safely taught in the 
public schools, with infinite benefit to the youth 
ol our country; still, as liberty of conscience is 
one of the dearest points of freedom, and as in 
many parts of England Dissenters are so mingled 
with the followers of the estabHshed Church, 
that it would be impossible, in all instances, to 
build separate schools, it would seem advisable 
to confine the religious instruction given in the 
elementary schools to that thorough and par- 
ticular knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, which 
is objected to by no body of Christians except 
the Roman Catholics. For persons attached to 
the Roman Church, separate schools must be 
established where necessary. The country may 
be a Protestant country — ^it may be true that, 
where the welfiau*e of society is concerned, we 
have a right to demand of each individual the 
same sacrifice that we demand of his neighbour. 
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without any consideration o£ his prejudices or 
of his creed; and that were it otherwise, every 
one might shelter himself under the pretence of 
s peculiar faith, from the operation of those laws 
which are disagreeable to him; but, before we 
claim a right to act thus sternly, we must show 
that the sacrifice we demand is absolutely re- 
quired for the benefit of the whole community. — 
If Roman Catholics choose to establish schools 
for themselves, according to a system laid down 
ibr the general good, it would not only he hard 
hut moat iniquitous to require them to send 
their children to establishments where doctrines 
were taught in which they could not concur, or 
rather where works were read which their 
church did not permit. On the means of ob- 
viating minor difficulties, I must speak more at 
large in a future letter. 

I have deviated for a moment to notice the 
peculiar position of the Roman Catholics, but I 
must return to reiterate that, inasmuch as the 
great principle upon which Government ie bound 
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to supply educatioQ to the people is, that the 
basis of social order may be strengthened and 
extended, so the only means by which this 
object can be obtained is to ^ve to each in- 
dividual both that general knowledge wliicb 
may enable him to gain every poEsiblo worldly 
benefit from his situation in life, and io instil 
those early principles of iirtue and morality 
into the mind of youth, which are only to be 
found pure in the sacred volume, and which, if 
they were purely followed, would lead, beyond 
all doubt, to universal peace and order. 

Nevertheless, when we consider that the great 
majority of those who take advantage of public 
education will be found amongst those whose 
destination is to obtain their livelihood by 
manual labour, and who in general will have no 
opportunity of pursuing their inquiries to that 
point of knowledge which shows that the height 
of virtue is the height of wisdom, the evils to 
be guarded against in any plan of public instruc- 
tion will be found under two general heads. 
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1st. The evils of an ill-apportioned edu- 
cation. 

2dly. The evils of a negligent education. 

In regard to the first, although without doubt 
the danger of over-educating the lower classes 
has been much overrated, it is equally without 
doubt that such a danger does exist, and that 
it has been seen, felt, and guarded against 
anxiously by those who have had the best means 
of experimentally ascertaining the effects of 
education on the large masses of people. The 
object of education of every kind is not to 
render man discontented with his situation — 
whatever his worldly situation may be — fot 
there is no evil condition (except that of moral 
darkness) of which he will not soon perceive 
the inconveniences, and struggle to improve it 
Still less can the object of an education con- 
ducted by Government be to render men dis- 
contented with their situation; for the first effect 
of a system in which such a principle was re- 
^ cognised, would be to overturn social order, in- 
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stead of supporting it The only legitimate 
object of public education, besides the direct 
one which I have pointed out, is to give to each 
individual the opportunity of deriving the 
greatest possible portion of advantages from his 
existing situation, and of improving that situa- 
tion as far as he can without detriment to any 
other individual, or injury to the whole of that 

society of which he forms a part 
It will scarcely be denied, however, that high 

cultivation of mind must ever render manual 
labour, as a means of subsistence, painful and 
nibrtifying; and the natural consequence of 
giving to tile working classes of the people an 
education superior in degree to the occupations 
which they would naturally pursue, must be to 
force great bodies into professions already in- 
finitely overstocked, and either to give men a 
disgust to employments which they are obliged 
to follow for support, or to lead them into pur- 
suits which can never afford them remuneration. 
Aff long as human nature is what it is, vanity 
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will never fail to make men believe themselves 
competent to superior tasks, hope will lead them 
to expect reward from intellectual pursuits, and 
parental affection will strive for the means of, 
at least, making the attempt ; so that if a degree 
of education superior to their natural pursuits 
be not only supplied, but pressed upon the pro* 
ductive classes, thousands utterly incompetent 
to the great struggle, will aspire to mental 
employment in professions overburdened al- 
ready; and the little sums which might have 
rendered them happy and prosperous manu- 
facturers or agriculturists, will be wasted in 
placing them in situations of want and disap- 
pointment 

This argument tends, however, in no degree 
to infer that education is evil. It only serves 
to show that it, like every thing else, should be 
properly apportioned ; and while an over-refined 
or very extended education to a working man, 
with very rare instances of exception, would be 
productive of misery to himself and of evil to 
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society, an education suited to his circumstances, 
by giving him the means of learning every im- 
provement devised by others in his own pursuits, 
by leading him to devise improvements himself 
by enabling him to draw the greatest advantages 
from his situation, and by showing him the ex- 
cellence of religion and the value of social order, 
would prove at once a blessing to himself and a 
benefit to society. 

I have hitherto spoken, and shall in this letter 

stiU continue to speak of the lower schools, or 
schools of primary instruction only, leaving any 
observations which I may have to make upon 
the various superior schools established in Ger- 
many, till I have occasion to mark their several 
constitutions in the several states. Though I 
believe that such establishments must be ulti- 
mately founded in England, no prospect of their 
speedy institution exists at present, and it may 
be only necessary to point out that observa- 
tions perfectly applicable to the primary schools, 
must undergo great modifications ere they can 
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affect the higher schools; that, in the latter, 
reli^ous mstruction cannot stop at the point 
where it must stop in the lower schools; and 
that, in consequence, difficulties of some mag' 
Tutude must be overcome ere such institutions 
can be adapted to the various sects existing in 
England, The danger of over-education, too, — 
insignificant in reference to the lower schools — 
becomes worthy of serious consideration and 
careful counteraction as soon as higher schools 
are established, as too great a facility of ad- 
mission into such institutions would hurry 
thouBaJ^ &om pursuits for which they are 
fitted, into professions for which they are in- 
competent In regard to the jirimary schools, 
that mind must be a very visionary one which 
will not admit that the portion of instruction 
communicated therein, should be strictly con- 
fined to that which is likely to prove uaefiil to 
the scholars in the situation in which they are 
already placed in life. Every thing should be 
taught them, if possible^ which can prove of 
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direct utility to them^ in their station, leaving 
those whose minds are calculated for higher in- 
struction to show their capability by spon- 
taneous ^orts to rise above the crowd. That 
it may be necessary in some instances to aid 
those efiForts, I do not deny; but I am afraid 
the time is remote when Government will be 
able to stretch its views beyond the primary 
education of the lower classes. 

In regard to the second class of evils to be 
feared, namely, those attendant upon a negUgent 
education, every Government adopting any plan 
for the general instruction of the people, is called 
upon to guard against such dangers from the 
very beginning, with the most scrupulous care, 
inasmuch as the only strong objections to public 
education which have anything like experience 
for their base, originate in the effects of this very 
negligence. It is not to be denied that even in 
States where considerable care and attention 
lias been bestowed upon the subject, the evils 
of negligent education have occasionally crept 
in, and from want of sufficient precision in the 
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laws, have prevented the labour employed from 
producing such good effects as it might other- 
wise have brought forth. This, however, is 
still no argument against education ; it is only a 
warning to vigilance. 

It must never be forgotten, that, as I have said 
before, there is an education for evil as well as 
for good : and there is much reason to believe, 
that an education which is not positively good, 
produces fruit, very often as bad as ignorance, 
and sometimes worse. The great purpose for 
which a general measure of public instruction is 
required in England, is to educate citizens for a 
Christian State ; and we must neglect no means 
to make good citizens and good Christians. 
The latter can only be accomplished by com- 
municating to the pupils a thorough knowledge 
of the sacred volume; the former by guiding 
the general information they obtain in that 
course which is likely to produce benefit to 
themselves and others. It has been imagined 
that a child does not reason, but such we well 
know is not the case; every child reasons from the 
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juoment that it has obtamed half a dozen ideas to 
modify and combine; and it appears to me even 
less requisite, in its education, to give it access 
to funds of new ideas, than to teach it to reason 
rightly on those that it does acquire. A child 
learns to read; and we have, unfortunately, too 
good reason to know, that in its after commerce 
with the world, it will meet with an infinity of 
objects, on which to employ that capability, 
filled with every thing that can deprave the 
heart or mislead the understanding. If it have 
simply learned to read, the evil — the attractive 
evil — ^takes possession of it at once; but if it 
have learned to reason rightly, as well as to 
read, the poison meets an instant antidote in its 
mind, and is scorned as folly, or reprobated as 
vice. This reasoning would be trite and super- 
fluous, were it not known that negligent edu- 
cation continues to be given in several parts of 
the world, and has even been advocated — 
though, thank Heaven, by no very eloquent 
voice— on the ground of leaving the reason free— 
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an absurd fallacy, scarcely worthy ctf refutation. 
It can never, however, be too deeply impressed 
upon those who advocate educa/tion ki oar 
native land, that it must be careful, judicious^ 
and scrupulous, as the condition on which 
we can alone insure that it will do good and 
not eviL 

The practical deductions from the considera- 
tion of these points would seem to be two-fold. 

1st. It is not only necessary that a Govern- 
ment should provide for, and organize the 
schools, but also that it should strictly, and 
upon mature deliberation, lay down the system, 
and define the objects of instruction. 

2ndly. It is also necessary that the persons 
intended to act as schoolmasters in the public 
schools, should be regularly educated, and 
should submit both to severe examination rei- 
specting their intellectual capabilities, and to a 
minute investigation regarding moral principles. 

Taking the first of these positions f(xr granted, 
several questions naturally arise therefrom, and 
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several wimis become apparent, which in £ng- 
laad Temaiu : to * be> supplied. In the first place 
the exact limitation of the instruction to be 
given in the elementary schools is to be con- 
sidered. How far is education to be carried 
therein.? What is the education to be given? 
Without venturing to advance my own opinions 
as the only right ones, or as so maturely 
weighed, that I may not modify them here- 
after, I will state what has been the result of 
my reasoning on the experiments which I have 
seen tried. 

. Tb/& Freres Ignorantina in France confined 
their instruction, I believe, to reading, writing, 
^md the first four rules of arithmetic; and, from 
the very fact of their having done so, it would 
iseem that upon the necessity of at least so much 
knowledge^ two opinions do not exist I think, 
ihoweYer,.that the arithmetical education might 
well bet pushed much farther in the elementary 
.sdiools, from its great utility in after life, from 
•therje being no. possibility of its proving inju- 
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rious, aud from its tendency to generate a habit 
of correct reasoning. The only conceivable ob- 
jection would be founded on the length of time 
required ; but, at all events, it would seem that 
a knowledge of vulgar fractions, and the simpler 
rules regarduig decimal calculations, would not 
be exacting too much. I have seen this branch 
of education carried much farther in some of 
the German Volkschulen without the neglect of 
any other. Some luiowledge of history, espe- 
cially that of our native country, would appear 
expedient ; and the only difficulty here would arise 
in the sad truth that, as yet, history is in general 
composed of little but hypotheses and opinions, 
with but few undoubted facts to support the 
edifice. Considering the httle time that could 
be devoted to this subject iu elementary schools, 
and the degree of mental cultivation to be ex- 
pected in the scholars, it might be necessary to 
confine historical instruction to bare but im- 
portant facts, where they can be found, as iar 
devoid of theoretical deduction as possible ; and 
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it would probably be better to let the part 
devoted to the history of arts and sciences pre- 
dominate over that of battles and intrigues — 
although, be it remarked, that a picture of 
human greatness, in any course of action, is 
never without effect upon the human mind. — 
Respecting religious instruction, in the ele- 
mentary schools, my opinion is already given, 
that it should be as general in its character as 
is consistent with an accurate knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, leaving the rest to be done in 
the Sunday schools, and by the several pastors 
to whose flocks the children belong. Geography 
can come under no objection, and is more or 
less indispensable ; but it must be remembered, 
that there are many more important advantages 
to be derived from its study than a knowledge 
of degrees of latitude and longitude, and that 
the productions, laws, government, and arts of 
various countries, are far more worthy the at- 
tention of persons in the situation of scholars at 
elementary schools, than mere figures and names. 
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In addition to reading and writing, it is neces- 
sary to teach the pupil to write sense^cmd to 
understand what he reads ; and though tiie 
accomplishment of this must greatly dep^id 
upon the master, yet a part of his duty — ^which 
ought to be rendered imperative — should be the 
frequent examination of his pupils, weekly, if 
possible. Besides these objects of instruction, 
there is one thing more wliich I think should 
be taught in elementary schools, and the name 
may seem somewhat startling — ^I refer to logic; 
but I do not mean that perverted system of 
technicalities, sometimes so called, which de- 
viates invariably into sophistry, or that profound 
science which few have ever practically mastered. 
I mean, on the contrary, the knowledge of those 
first great rules for the right use of our reason, 
which are as useful to the poor man as to the 
rich — I mean a system of logic for the people. 

To answer all these purposes in the English 
schools, it is evident that books yet remain to 
be composed; and these books are at present 
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one of our greatest wants. There are, however, 
thousands of people in our native country both 
willing and able to ccnnpose them ; and no diffi- 
leulty would be found in inducing them to un- 
dertake the task. It would be absolutely neces- 
sary that books destined for the elementary 
schools should be examined and approved by a 
school commission; nor should the use of any 
others be in any case permitted. The care 
thus taken for the proper instruction of the 
scholars would in itself produce the books ; for 
the certainty of general adoption, and conse- 
quently great remuneration if successful, would 
indubitably bring forward a sufficient number in 
ei^cary branch of education, to afford the com- 
mission ample opportunity of selection. In 
schools founded by Government, the extent of 
inaitruetion should be fixed, the books from 
whu>b it is to be derived should be clearly spe- 
cific;.. and yet mudi, perhaps too much, will 
still ! depend upon the skill, the judgment, and 
the' assiduity of the master. 
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With regard to the education of sclioolmasters, 
I shall make no particular observations here, as 
the ByBtems pursued in Germany in this respect 
will bo described hereafter. Of the necessity 
of 8ome fixed system of education for such an 
office, I need not expatiate to your Lordship, 
and to the few who entertain any doubt upon 
the subject, will only cite the forcible words of 
Kroeger in his observations upon Cousin's Re- 
port: — "Do you demand proofe of capability 
and of long apprenticeship," he exclaims, "from 
a handicraft man, and yet confide the formation 
of your child's heart and the direction of hia 
mind to a person who has undergone no such 
trial, who has received no such preparation ? 
Are the heart and soul of your children not 
more important than the manufacture of a 
shoe ?" 

At all eventSj whatever may be the opinion in 
regard to private schools, where the master 
depends upon public approbation for support, 
there can be no doubt whatever, that where the 
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members of any Govenmient take upon them- 
selves to supply instruction to the people — and 
it is one of their first duties to do so — they 
should ensure, by every exertion, and by every 
safeguard, that such instruction is the very best 
of its kind that circumstances will admit 

I have in this letter deviated, perhaps, too far 
from a statement of facts to an expression of 
opinion; but in my next I shall confine myself, 
with very few observations on my own part, to a 
detail of those results which the experience of 
wise, learned, and benevolent men, has produced 
in the educationary systems of the various Ger- 
man States, adding some statistical facts con- 
nected with the subject 

In the mean time, I am, my Lord, 

Your most obedient servant, 

G. I. 
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LETTER 11. 



TO LORD BROUGHAM. 



Heidelberg^ May 6, 1834. 
My Lord, 
The free town of Frankfort on the Maine, as 
a great commercial city, and as containing 
within itself the followers of various religions, 
offers points of similarity, when compared with 
England, which render the educational estar- 
blishments therein, well worthy of consideration 
here ; and it is probable that those very points 
in which the similarity exists, have given to the 
educational system of the State a character of 
freedom which is congenial to the feelings and 
opinions of Englishmen. Education w not com^ 
pulsory ; and private schools do not meet with 
that discouragement which they have to en- 
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counter in many German States. Nevertheless, 
abmidant provision is made by the State for the 
instruction of all who choose to take advantage 
of it The schools of Frankfort consist of lower 
and higher popular schools, (or Volkschulen,) a 
G)annasium in which the higher branches of 
science and classical literature form the objects 
of instruction, and a variety of noble institutions 
for communicating knowledge in distinct branches 
of art and science. 

The first of these classes of schools will be 
more easily treated, by arranging them accord- 
ing to the several religious persuasions to which 
they belong, namely, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. 

The Protestant Volkschulen consist of three 
lower, or elementary schools, for the city itself, 
eight similar institutions for the eight villages 
depending upon Frankfort, and two middle 
sciiools^ between the popular schools and the 
gymnasium, of which one receives simply the 
name of middle school, the other that of 

D 
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muster or model school The Protestant Volk- 
schulen m Frankfort receive children of both 
sexes in the same schools, and the three lower 
popular schools in the town itself, by the last 
report, numbered 2,000 scholars. The fiinds of 
the schools for primary instruction are famished 
in the Protestant schools by the school money 
paid by the parents, and for each scholar the 
sum demanded is ten florins (or about 16«. 8d.) 
annually. For the aid of poor scholars many 
funds exist, principally derived from legacies 
and similar sources. The salary of the masters 
in the primary schools amounts to 600 florins 
each. A master becoming, by any legitimate 
cause, incapable of exercising his functions in 
the service of the State, was formerly entitled to 
the whole of his salary as retired allowance^ but 
a new regulation has lately been introduced, 
and all masters obliged to retire at the end of 
ten years, receive one-third of the salary ; those 
who have served twenty years, can claim two- 
thirds; and those who have completed thirty 
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years, are entitled to their fall salary for the 
rest of life. This appUes to all masters in the 
service of the State. 

The Protestant Middle School * is at present 
attended by 400 scholars, each of whom pays 
as school-money twenty-five florins (or about 
21. Is. 8d.) per annum. This revenue thus pro- 
duced according to an excellent and almost 
universal regulation throughout Germany, is 
collected by a commission, appointed by the 
town, and called " Economic Deputation," of 
which neither the head master, called director, 
nor any of the inferior masters are members. 
It is charged, also, with all financial arrange- 
ments relative to the school ; and it is not un- 
worthy of remark, that at present the revenues 
of the middle school exceed considerably 
its expenses, and that the surplus is ap- 

* The muster school or model school must be men- 
tioned entirely apart^ as it possesses peculiarities 
which render it impossible to class it with the popular 
schools in many essential respects. 

d2 
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plied to the furtheriwice of other branches of 
public education. In case of a deficiency, how- 
ever, the State supplies the necessary fimds. 

The Objects of Instruction in the Pro- 
testant Volkschulen are — 

In the three Primary Schools — The Christian 
religion, reading, and a branch of useful know- 
ledge called Sachkenntnisz, writing, the German 
language, arithmetic, singing, female works, and 
gymnastics. 

In the Middle School — The objects of in- 
struction are, religion, reading, writing, history, 
geography, natural history, natural philosophy, 
arithmetic, geometry, drawing, and singing ; and 
it will be at once apparent, that, in this school, 
the knowledge communicated is infinitely more 
extended in its nature, as well as higher in 
degree, than that aflForded by the primary schools. 
Many new branches of science are taught, and 
all are taught mudi more profoundly than in the 
lower schools. The number of hours weekly 
devoted to study is the same in both institutions — 
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the younger classes receiving twenty-six, the elder 
twenty-eight hours of instruction in the week. 

Government and Organization of the 
Proi'bstant Popular Schools. — The super- 
intendence of all the schools I have mentioned 
is confided by the Government to the two con- 
sistories of the different Protestant sects, which 
are united for the especial purpose of governing 
the schools. From these, two members are 
chosen, to form a permanent commission, and 
under this commission again is appointed an 
inspector, who renders a regular report to the 
commission, which again communicates with the 
consistory. Under the superintendence, but not 
the control, of the inspector exists the director 
or head master of the middle school, and under 
his direction are placed a number of masters 
and teachers necessary for that establishment. 
These masters hold what is called a school con- 
ference once a month, under the presidence of 
the director, when the affairs of the school, the 
progress of the pupils, the method of instruction, 
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and many similar subjects are discussed gene- 
rally, with amity and good feeling on all parts, 
and ever with benefit to the institution. Public 
examinations also take place every six months, 
and on these occasions the director generally 
produces a tract upon some subject connected 
with the school or with education,* as a proof of 
assiduity. 



* Both M. Cousin and M. Kroeger praise this system 
on the score of its giving proof of the assiduity of the 
master. The latter would even render such public 
proof of progress in the masters imperative in all 
schools ; but my opinion is totally difierent. I think 
the greatest and most scrupulous care should be taken 
to prevent the examination of the scholars from ever 
deviating into an examination of the master. The best 
proof of the master's proficiency is the proficiency of 
those under his care; and nothing should ever be done 
which can encourage the tendency in scholars to be- 
come the judges of their teachers. Even the power 
which must ever exist with school inspectors is subject 
to abuse ; and I have seen one of those persons so far 
forget himself at a public school exaipination in Ger- 
many, as to make his power of questioning the chil- 
dren the means of endeavouring to mortify the master, 
and degrade him in the opinion of his scholars. The 
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The elementary Schools — ^likewise under the 
government of the two consistories — are also more 
directly subject to a commission of inspection. Un- 
der this is immediately the head master of each 
school, whose duties are more those of director 
tiian of teacher. He examines the scholars on 
their entrance, assigns their class, attends to 
the cleanliness, salubrity, and order of the 
school, counsels and reproves the under masters, 
and, where necessary, reports their derelictions 
to the commission of inspection ; visits each of 
the classes from time to time; examines the 
report-books kept in each class ; holds monthly 
school conferences with the under masters, and, 
with their knowledge and the approbation of the 
inspectors, changes the method and objects of 
instruction. 

Each under master has his particular class, of 
the progress of which he is required to render 

production of little pamphlets on such occasions is 
innocent^ if it do not occupy too much of the master's 
time. 
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an exact report every three month& The disci- 
pline of his scholars, as well as their instruction, 
is under his immediate direction, and he is bound 
to keep a regular register of the attendance 
given by the various children forming his classy 
and of their general conduct therein. The mas« 
ters are forbidden to sell any thing to the 
scholars, such as pens, paper, books, &c., or to 
employ them in any occupation whatever, except 
in the regular course of education. 

Such is the simple organization of the Pro- 
testant popular schools in Frankfort, and therein 
for a very trifling sum may be procured all that 
instruction which is required for what the Gerr 
mans term a burgher education— a term not 
without significance. 

Above these popular schools again comes an 
institution worthy of remark on many accounts, 
and equally distinguished by the excellence of 
the system pursued, as by the fact of its having 
been established at the suggestion and through 
the exertions of a private individual, as the 
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model of a new kind of school, at a period 
when the schools of Frankfort were worse per- 
haps than any in Germany. The fiinds were 
raised amongst private persons, the plans fol- 
lowed were of course those of the projector; the 
State lent its willing countenance, the establish- 
ment was infinitely successful, and since its in- 
stitution, the schools of Frankfort have under- 
gone a complete and admirable change. 

The Muster or Model School carries the scholar 
considerably higher in pursuit of knowledge than 
the middle school undertakes to da The ob- 
jects of instruction are, religion, the German 
and French languages, history, geography, tech- 
nology, natural history, natural philosophy, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, writing, drawing, 
sin^ng, and the exercise of the understanding, 
(f>er8tande8 uebtmg^) an excellent part of the 
system seldom omitted in German schools. Tlie 
school money is higher in amount than that re- 
quired in the middle school, being forty florins 
for each scholar ; but the salaries of the masters 
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are higher also. The number of scholars is 500, 
and the funds of the establishment very nearly 
defray its expenses, so that the State claims no 
other interference than inasmuch as the masters 
appointed to the model school must be confirmed 
in their office by the approval of the Senate. 

The Catholic Volkschulen in Frankfort are 
four in number ; the female • being separated 
from the male scholars in distinct estabUshments 
— a measure salutary in all situations where it 
is practicable, but still more salutary in large 
towns than in smaller communities. These 
schools comprise a higher and a lower boys' 
school, the latter of which, called the Dom 
school,, and a higher and a lower girls' school, 
the formef of which is called the establishment 
of the ^^ English Ladies," from the circumstance 
of that school having originated with a religious 
order so called.* The lower boys' school, during 

* Monsieur Cousin^ in his report^ makes a droll 
mistake^ asserting that the " Anstah der Englischen 
Fraulein" is an establishment ^' particulidrement de- 
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the winter half-year 1833-45 was attended by 
225 regular scholars; the lower girls' school, 
23d. Each of these schools consists of three 
classes, and they are supported partly by the 
school money paid by the parents, partly by 
some peculiar funds of their own, (more espe- 
cially the lower girls' school at the Rosenberger 
einigung,) and partly by an aid from the State. 
The sum paid by each scholar in the lower 
schools is 10 florins, and the objects of in- 
struction are nearly the same as those in the 
Protestant schools, with such slight differences 
as the differences of creed require. The former 
observations, in regard to the salaries of the 

stine aux demoiselles Anglaises/* It will be seen by 
those who have read his report, that in many more 
important points there is a considerable discrepancy 
between his account and that given above. I am 
aware of it, and speak advisedly, without at all wish- 
ing to impugn M. Cousin's good faith or intelligence ; 
but it was impossible for any man, whatever might 
be his talent and assiduity, to make himself master of 
the details concerning such educational establishments 
as those of Frankfort in one day. 
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schoolmasters, apply to those of both per- 
suasions. 

The higher Catholic school, or select school, 
is, in fact, a pro-gymnasium, and is destined to 
prepare the scholars for more profound in- 
struction in classical and scientific knowledge. 
The number of scholars varies from eighty to a 
hundred, and the school money paid by each 
pupil is 30 florins (about 21. 10s.) annually. 
The higher girls' or English ladies' school 
received during the last half-year sixty-five 
scholars. The school money is the same for 
each child as that required in the boys' schools. 

The superintendence of the Catholic popular 
schools is confided to a church and school com- 
mission, and there is no difference worth par- 
ticular notice between the organization of these 
establishments in the hands of the Catholics, 
and that of similar institutions in the hands of 
the Protestants. 

The Jews of Frankfort have two distinct 
schools, the one a primary school for the chit- 
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dren of poor parents, the other a higher school, 
of that sort which is called in Germany a real 
schule^ or, in other words, a school for in- 
structing youth in branches of useful knowledge. 
Both these schools are kept up by private sub- 
scriptions among the Jews themselves, and are 
immediately under a school council of their 
own. The inspection of these two schools is 
entrusted by the State to a mixed school and 
church commission ; but I have heard no com- 
plaint of improper interference by that body in 
the education of Jewish children. 

On the Gymnasium of Frankfort I shall dwell 
but little, and as it is my purpose to address my 
observations with veiy few exceptions to the sub- 
ject of popular schools, under which head I cannot 
look upon the Gymnasium, I should not have 
entered into any details at all had it not afforded 
a most admirable example of one of the higher 
branches of the German educational establish- 
ments.: My reasons for not treating of the 
higher., institutions for instruction in Germany is 
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not alone that the formation of similar esta- 
blishments in our own country is not at present 
contemplated, but also because no one who has 
ever had an opportunity of carefully examining 
both English and German classical schools can 
doubt that our own are preferable in so many 
most essential points, that the system of Ger- 
many in this respect can never be introduced 
into Great Britain. 

The Gymnasium of Frankfort receives 200 
students, and is divided into six classes. The 
objects of instruction therein are religion, the 
German language, (with practical exercises in 
composition,) writing, history, (ancient and mo- 
dem,) natural history, geography, natural phi- 
losophy, mathematics, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
French, English, drawing and singing. Of 
these objects the Latin language occupies the 
principal share of attention, and next to that 
the Greek, next mathematics, and next the 
mother tongue. History follows next, and then 
reli^on. The other studies are pretty equally 
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divided, with the exception of natural philosophy, 
which though one of those objects of instruction 
which are evidently the most useful to man, 
and which are daily rising in consideration, is 
here but scantily provided for in the allotment of 
time. With regard to several other studies, 
apparently neglected in the Gymnasium, we 
must remember that considerable progress in 
such branches of knowledge is supposed to have 
been made by the scholar in inferior schools. 
By a judicious arrangement, the studies Ukely 
to be useful to persons of limited means and in- 
ferior station, are more amply taught in the 
lower classes, while the studies, which may be 
considered rather as matters of luxury than of 
necessity, are principally pursued by the higher 
classes, which many of the pupils never enter. 

The funds of the Gymnasium since the appro- 
priation of the former Khsterfonda of the insti- 
tution by the State, consist alone in the money 
paid by the scholars, and an annual aid given 
by the town. The school money given by each 
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student is 44 florins in the higher, and 34 
floriaa in the lower classes, and the amount of 
the whole is generally under 10,000 florins. Tlie 
expenses of the establishment are at least 2-SOOO 
florins annually, so that a very considerable dd^ 
ficiency remains to be supplied by the State. 
The amount of the school money, however, in 
no degree aiFects the salaries of the professors, 
as their income is fixed by the Stat«, which 
receives the money, collected by an officer of its 
own, and supplies the whole expenses, without 
leaving any question of payment between the' 
teachers and the taught. The salaries of the dif- 
ferent masters are very different, the masters t)f 
the four upper classes receiving 2,000 florins' 
annually, those of the two under classes 1,S00.. 
The amount of payment, however, to the va^^' 
rious masters depends so much upon the pecu- 
liar positions which they occupy in the school, 
that it may be neccssarj- to deviate a little from 
tbe regular course 1 intended to pursue, aad ■ 
speak of their classification here. The masters 
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of the GyHiiiasium are diyided into two divi- 
edoiis; the daae masters and the teachers of 
particular brandies of science taught separ 
rately* Thus^ there are the masters of the 1st, 
2d9 dd, 4th, 5th, and 6th classes, and, besides 
these^ teachers of mathematics, history, &c. 
The last are called fachlehrer and amongst 
them the mathematical teacher receives in ge- 
neral about 1,600 florins, the two historical 
teachers about 1,200 florins each.* Another 
class of teachers exists, consisting of the draw- 
ing, singing, French, English, and some other 



• The cause why there exist two distinct historical 
chairs in the Gymnasium at Frankfort is^ that Ca- 
tholic and Protestant children are received indiscri- 
minately in that establishment^ and of course each 
religious party has to guard against the misrepre- 
sentations of its adversary. 1 have dwelt upon the 
distinctions that exist between the different masters in 
the Gymnasium^ because the impression given by M. 
Cousin's work is somewhat contrary ; but it must be 
remembered that the salaries of professors in the 
hitler Gennan schools are always changing. 

E 
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masters, and the salaries affixed to the situations 
held by these vary from 400 to 600 florins. 

The organization of the Gymnasium is very 
simple. In the Senate of the State remains tJie 
real power, but the immediate sunreillance ai 
the highest educational institutions of the city 
is confided to the Ck>nsi8tory, which comprises 
both lay and clerical members. Under the 
Consistory is the rector, with whom rests the 
immediate direction of the establishment; and, 
more with a view to supply the place of the 
rector, in case of need, than to assist him in 
his duties, a co-rector and a pro-rector are ap- 
pointed amongst the masters. The immediate 
discipline of each class is confided to the masliQr 
thereof and the discipline of the whole to.t^e 
rector. The fachlehrer or teachers of separate 
branches of science have no authority except 
during their lessons. In case of death cor 
sickness, the office of each master is filled up 
for the moment by a person chosen by the rector* 
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The permanent nomination, however, remains 
with the Senate. The candidates declare them* 
ai^lves, specify their claims, or submit to exami- 
nirtions; and out of the number, three are 
chosen by the consistory — ^in almost all cases 
with the advice of the rector, and sometimes 
after a general consultation amongst the pro- 
fessors. Prom these three the Senate selects 
one, and the nomination thus made secures to 
die successful candidate the post for life, unless 
his own conduct draws upon him such judicial 
condemnation, in a regular comrse of law, as to 
render him incompetent In almost all the 
states of Grermany, a fund for the widows and 
orphans of teachers is to be found, sometimes 
supported by private subscriptions amongst the 
teiBU^hers themselves, sometimes founded by the 
Sf^iaAef but often mainly upheld by donations 
and legacies, which is the case in Frankfort, in 
which city the different schools have separate 
widows' funds. 

The principal defects in the educational esta- 

E 2 
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T)lfehments of Frankfort would seem to 1)6^ th'at 
in the Gymnasium, where the lAore advaticW 
age of the students renders scholastic disciplrie 
more important, the administrative functions' ^if 
director are exercised by one of the teiichtos ; 
and that this teacher, whose duties as such' are 
amongst the most laborious, has not only, when 
appointed rector, the whole superintend^ncie of 
order and subordination cast upon him, but is 
also bound by his oflSce to produce several eru- 
dite dissertations in the course of the year. It 
were unjust to say, that these various duties 
have been neglected by the gentleman now fiil- 
filling them ; but it is no less true that they -asrie 
too multifarious and opposing to be attach(^d1;o 
an office which may not always be filled by irifen 
of equal energy and talent. The functions df 
administrator should be separated from tho^ of 
instructor. Another defect is found in the want 
of sufficient instruction in natursd philosophy, 
mechanics, and mathematics, in the Gym- 
nasium itself, and in the want of sufficient pre- 
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paration for classical studies in the inferior 
^00^ ThQ indiscriminate reception of chil- 
,<^en of both sexes in the Protestant Volkschu- 
ihdxxs, where it would be easily avoided, is also 
a great defect. 

., J I There still remain unnoticed a number of 
e^tablifihments for the instruction of youth 
lin various branches of art and science, and 
several institutions for particular classes of 
persons. Amongst these are an establish- 
4|ient for instruction in the medical sciences, 
ii,- school of arts, (called the Staedelschen 
Institute,) a deaf and dumb school, and in- 
.fysxt schools, lately opened imder the sanction 
,€f ,tbe State. A number of private schools 
iPffer various other opportunities of instruction 
Ito the inhabitants of Frankfort, which pre- 
fsents a very fair model of a free but regularly 
j^ganized system of education for any other 
l^rge city, and. which system again requires but 
we. additional Imk between the authorities of 
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the town and a higber power, to fit it for 
adoption in the cities of the most important 
countries. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lorddiip's most obedient servant, 

G. I. 
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TO LORD ALTHORP. 

My Lord, 

In my last letter to Lord Brougham, I spofo of 
the state of education in a great commercial 
city of Germany ; I am now about to give the 
details of a well-organized system of pubUc in- 
struction in a State which may be looked upon 
as purely agricultural — a State where education 
is compulsory by law, but where the law, with- 
out being severely enforced by the government, 
is very generally respected by the people — I 
mean the Grand Duchy of Baden. By your 
permission, I will begin with a few statistical 
facts, which may afford data for calculations in 
regard to England, relative to the object I have 
in view. 
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• The Grand Dudiy 6f Bad^ri' fe»ltdAs'i]^out 
5929 J square miles of t^i¥itbi^, irithi a |>opui- 
ktion of about 1^220^€0(>' ihhaUtatitei,'^ dMi- 
prised iu 110 cities and towns, 36 msdkeli to#nB> 
with 1,686 villages. The price of beef *and 
mutton, in abnost all parts of the Grand Dudhj^ 
varies in the course of the year from ninei^O 
eleven kreutzers, or from Sd, to B^d, ; ■ and 
the pound of the best wheaten flour is on an 
average 2frf. in the three winter months. 
This calculation of the prices has been miade 
from places at the extremes of the Grand Duchy. 
The reigning family is Protestant, the people 
Protestant and Catholic, and the followers erf 
botli religions, with no apparent differeince of 
£ecling on the subject of education, ibbow an 
eqiial degree of willingness in sending tlieir 
children to the schools. . . i. . 

The Catholic inhabitants, 814,000 in ilum*- 
ber, are instructed by 1,700 schoolmasters, (of 
whom 300 are assistants,) in 1,294 elementary 
pchools. 
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)u' 7be I^rotestant paoct of the population, amount- 
iqgottO' abmt .869^900 pergons^ sure taught by 
700 masters, !.(i9f whom 200 are assistants,) in 
^8d schools. 

))i<:The <re8t of the population consists princi- 
pailljr of Jews, who fluctuate in point of number ; 
but generally maintain twenty-eight schools in 
%he Grand Duchy. The total number of schools 
IB 1,905. 

<!'In regard to the total number of children who 
irequent these elementary schools, two distinct 
ooleuiations have been made at my request, by 
persons on whom I can place the fullest reli- 
tsmce; and the difference of the results is any 
thing but 'trifling; the one giving ihe total num* 
ber as 170,000, the other 198,000; leaving a 
discrepancy to the amount of 28,000. This 
difference I believe to have originated — first, 
in the fact of that calculation, which makes the 
dumber appear so much greater, having been 
made at a later period, after a slight increase of 
population — secondly, in the fact of there bemg 
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(comprised thereiii the children <tf Jewish parents, 
— and thirdly, in no allowanoe having been 
made for the children who absent themnrives 
bom schooL I am inclined to bdiey^ howeyei^ 
that the rate of the diildren who really attend 
the elementary schools relatively to the num- 
ber of inhabitants is as 1 to 7. Tbe rate 
of the schools to the population is thus 1 to 641 
inhabitants, and to the total number of scholars 
of all religions whom the law expects to attend 
the schools, (though some are always absent,) 
the rate is I to 103 scholars. There is one 
school also to 3 miles 3-27ths, and more tiian 
one to each considerable hamlet 

My Lord, this is a magnificent establishment 
— most magnificent, considering the extent, the 
degree of wealth, and the population of the 
land; nor are the means for supporting this 
establishment less worthy of notice and of admi- 
ration, although the people of Baden still feel 
that something remains to be done, and are 
anxiously striving for its accomplishment. The 



fimda Car the support of tlie Volkscjhulen pro- 
ceed from three separate sources ; and this ar- 
rangement, originating in the clianges of times 
and cireumatances, rather than in any uniform 
and aynchronical plan, has been found to possess 
very considerable advantages, if there exist also 
ijome disadvantages. 

1st The Volkschulen, instituted, organized, 
and superintended by the State, from the State 
hkewise derive that portion of the funds neces- 
sary for their support which is not supphed by 
other sources. 

2nd. Eaah individual parent whose child de- 
rives benefit from the institution, is called upon 
to contribute his part towards its maintenance, 

iird. Various sources appropriated to the same 
purposes prior to the estabUshment of any ge- 
neral system, have, of course, been retained to 
diminish the burden of the State and of the pa- 
rents. 

From these three sources the Volkschulen 
derive their support. Of the first of these 
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flouireai t. e. the contribution of the State, it 
may be only necessary to 8ty--^as the aoootiBt 
varies from year to year — that by the lafit: bad- 
get the sum required for the instruction b£ the 
people. University expenses included^ '^aa>< no 
less than three and a half per cent upon* the 
whole expenditure of the State, the expenses 'of 
eoUection and management being deducted. ' 

The amount paid by the parents^ called 
schulgeld, is also very difficult to ascertain, aa it 
varies in different years ; but although the buIh 
demanded for each individual in some parishes 
is not always the same as in others, it is always 
trifling in amount. It is, however, very gene^ 
nally believed tiiroughout Germany, that edu^ 
cation, like other things, is not valued unless it 
be purchased, and consequently the systetm-j^f 
schoolmoney is almost imiversally advocated by 
those who have a practical knowledge of fih& 
effects, although Nassau offers a bnllaant ex> 
atopic of the contrary system attempted' wth 

success. . • .. . ,..i ,. . . .1^1.,,; 
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f In regard to the third source from which' the 
T school fiuid» are derived m Baden, i must beg 
ijrour Ijonbhip's particular attention, as theniid- 
titude of' old T^ts, laws, customs, foundations, 
-ttnd institutions, to meddle with which was dan- 
gidrousj and to regulate which was difficult, ren- 
id^ed the introduction of any general system? of 
education into Baden a much more complicated 
isaA arduous enterprise, than it could prove in 
tEfigland ; and yet the enterprise has been nn- 
^dertaken without hesitation, and executed with 
^Hitnplete success. The third source of which 1 1 
speak comprises the following branches : — ^The 
revenues arising from various legacies and fdum«- 
d^tions, <the destmation of which has been unir 
formly' respected, the State claiming merely the 
i?egutla(aon of the schools, not any interference 
with appropriated funds:) that portion of tibe 
iweilue,^^ whether paid in kind or in mcmey,*) 
arising from church and school property, which 
custom assigns for the support of the sdboolr 
masters and school buildings: a certain portion 
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of the tithes which must be conridered as das*- 

tinct from tho church and sdiool property of; 

which I have spoken; a yearly contribution, froiii 

the gememd or parish; and last, the eustomai^r 

contribution of the Herrachaftj or cf( various 

Lords, possessing a seigneurial property in Ae 

schools upon their lands, with several rights 
thereunto attached, which rights have been 

held inviolate, and which rights have aeldani, 

if ever, been abused. 

The sum produced from all these sources h^ 
considerable, yet still insufficient to enable the 
State to establish a graduated scale of salary far: 
the schoolmasters, beginning with 200 flotrins, 
OS 16/. 1«. 4d as the lowest, and ending with; 
500 florins, or 41^ 168. 4d. as the highest salary: 
for instructors in primary schools, which plan was 
strongly recommended by the report of tia^ 
school commission in 1831. ;r 

In regard to the higher schools^ of whicli- 
twenty-nine exist, and the Universities, which 
are two in number, I shall not occupy your 
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time, as the first are now undergoing a conv 
plete revision and alteration, and the latter could 
afford no example, though they might be a 
warning to Great Britain, especially m regard 
to the consequences of a want of scholastic 
discipline. Besides these, however, there exist 
in Baden five other excellent educational insti* 
tutions, namely, a Polytechnic school, a deaf 
and dumb sdiool, a blind school, and two dis- 
tinct seminaries for Catholic and Protestant 
schoolmasters, each excellent in their system 
and organization, the CathoUc containing about 
1 12 scholars, the Protestant 50. 

The organiasation of the educational establish- 
ment is extremely simple. With the Minister of the 
Interior rests the principal moving power, while 
to the clergy is committed the general superin- 
tendence. The Bishop, of course, is at the 
head of the clerical branch of the administration, 
but each large district has its deacon, whose 
especial office it is to superintend, direct, and 
govern the various schools within his depart* 
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ment. Under him again, the immediate super- 
intendence of the schools is confided to a com- 
mittee of' the parish council, presided by the 
clergyman of the place, whose duty it is, by 
constant visits and examinations, to make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the state of the 
school, and the conduct of the schoolmaster 
therein, to counsel, advise, and reprove him 
where necessary: and in cases where the master 
is either gbstinate in error, or firm in opposition 
to the opinion of the . clergjrman, who has no 
power of compulsion, the question at issue be- 
tween them is brought first before the parish 
council, thence, if still unsettled, before the 
deacon, and ultimately before the grand ducal 
council for pubUc instruction. In addition to 
this regular organization, each large district has 
a certain number of inspectors, whose duty it is 
to hold a public examination of each primary 
school, at least once in the year, and to make a 
general report of the state of each to the go- 
vernment. 
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The method of instruction, and the general 
discipline of the school, though very strictly laid 
down by law, still depends greatly upon the 
master; and I have had opportunities of ascer- 
taining that the moral condition of a whole parish 
had been changed by the appointment of a good 
or bad schoolmaster, and his continued resi- 
dence in the place. Were there apace, some 
most striking instances of this fact might be 
given, showing the absolute necessity of what 
have been called Normal Schools, from the im- 
mense influence that primary schoolmasters ex- 
ercise upon the moral condition of the people. 

Although I have considered the educational 
system of Germany, more especially in a poli- 
tical and statistical light, yet I have not failed 
to visit the Volkschulen, and to make myself 
acquainted with some of the details of instruction. 
The extent of instruction, however, is very vari- 
ous in different schools, according to the capa- 
bility of the master, and the situation of the pa- 
rish. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and sing- 
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ing, are taught in all the schook of Baden; 
and a thorough knowledge of the chief doc- 
trines of the Christian religion is invariably 
communicated in all Christian schools. Un- 
der a well-instructed and judicious master, 
however, I have seen these branches of study 
carried far beyond their mere first princi- 
ples, and that in a small school in a bad and 
poor situation. He had given to his scholars a 
very considerable knowledge of plain trigono- 
metry ; he had made his lessons in reading a 
vehicle for conveying much general information, 
and his lessons in writing a means of im- 
proving the style jand of exercising the think- 
ing faculties of his pupils. Not only were 
the scholars thoroughly acquainted with biblical 
history, but most of them could point out 
the geographical position, and many statistical 
fects concerning the countries of which they 
spoke, and could reason clearly and rightly 
upon any simple proposition placed before them. 
This, however, is not always the case, and it is 
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only by very strict attention to the education of 
the masters that such results can be hoped for. 

AUow me now to call your Lordship's atten- 
tion to a few facts of some importance, as bear- 
ing upon the expense which the establishment 
of a general system of education would draw 
upon England. Hie very best authority which 
I have consulted, states the gross revenues of 
the Protestant schoolmasters in Baden to be 
under 170,000 florins per annum, which, when 
divided amongst 790 masters, gives a salary of 215 
and a fraction to each, or about 18/. per annum. 
Upon an average the rent or interest of money 
sunk in each schoolhouse is computed at 60 florins, 
or d/L, and contingent expenses may be reckoned 
at the same sum of 51. Now, my Lord, I know 
this computation to be too high, and that a 
number of deductions have not been made in 
the calculation, which are made in tact How- 
ever, let us make the amount still higher, and 
reckon the average salary of all masters at 250 
florins, or 20/. 18«, 2d., which every one to 

f2 
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whom I hare spoken considers a high average, 
and wo shall find that the gross expense of eaA 
sc'hool is, in round numbers, 31L ELach school 
is supposed to educate 103 scholars, as I h«?e 
shown by a previous calculation; so that we 
may look upon it as certain that in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, 100 scholars can be fimusbed 
with good primary instruction for SIL per an^ 
num. In drawing any deductions in regard to 
England, we must remember two points of cd£- 
ference between Germany and our own country : 
first, in the price of provisions, and secondl]^^ 
in the national character. The second point of 
difierence was called to my notice by my admi- 
rable friend Dr. Schwartz, the father of German 
educationists, who proved to me that from the 
different habits and characters of the two nations, 
a greater pecuniary remuneration was necessary 
to induce an Englishman to devote himself to 
the task of a primary schoolmaster, than would 
be sufficient for a German. 

The difference of prices between England 
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and the Grand Duchy of Baden may be taken, on 
Aa average, at the rate of 3 to 2, as some articles 
are cheaper and others relatively dearer ; whicii 
will raise the price of education to 46/. 10s. for 
the education of 100 children in England ; and 
even^ afisr adding to the master's salary very 
nearly 10/. per annum more, to hold out the 
greater inducement which I have mentioned, 
the amount may be taken at 55L per annum for 
die education of 100 children. I know not what 
may be the expense of the schools at present 
erected by the benevolent exertions of private 
individuals ; but / am sure, that under a general 
system properly organized and superintended 
by the Government, the annual expense of edu- 
cating 100 children would not be greater than I 
have stated. Supposing, then, the population 
of England and Wales to amount to 14,000,000 
^— and the same proportion of children, i. t. one 
in seven persons to seek the schools in our na- 
tive country that do seek them in Baden — 
2,000,000 of persons would annually receive edu- 
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cation at the expense of 1,100,000^ It may seem 
that this would be a great additional burden to 
an already burdened state ; but I must not only 
contend that the burden, even at first, is more 
apparent than real, but also that ultimately, in- 
stead of a burden, it would prove a relief. It 
can be statistically demonstrated, my Lord, that 
in all states where a well organized system of 
education has been instituted, poverty and its 
consequent claims upon the public have been 
diminished in such a degree, as to afford the 
certainty of an immense diminution of that 
tremendous burden the poor's rates, were 
such an educational institution established in 
England. I do not say that it would extinguish 
them, for there must always be support pro- 
vided for the old, the sick, and the incapable, of 
the poorer classes ; but it would go far to re- 
duce the poor rates to a name. Still it may be 
said the present expense would be a great bur- 
den on the finances of the state ; but such is not 
the case. One half at least, or 5^. 6d. per an- 
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num for each scholar, might well be paid, (and 
according to the best experimental opinions 
should be paid) by the parents of the children 
taught From the 550,000/. remaining, a part 
must be deducted for the rent and repairs of the 
schoolhouses, which, beyond all doubt, should 
be maintained by the parishes which benefit by 
their institution; and to meet the remaining 
charge I need hardly point out to your Lord- 
ship, that there are already very considerable 
funds appropriated for the purposes of educa- 
cation, which could be applied to this object, 
without any change of destination, or any in- 
fraction of rights. The sum then demanded of 
the State need but be very small indeed. 

I address this letter to your Lordship, be- 
cause, relating, as it does, to several points of 
finance, it has more particular reference to the 
department of the Administration of which your 
Lordship is the head ; nor shall I make any far- 
ther apology for so doing, feeling sure, that one 
who bears the name of Spencer can never be • 
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indifferent to such a subject as the education of 
his countrymen^ 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

G. I. 
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LETTER IV. 

TO LORD BROUGHAM. 

My Lord, 

God forbid that civil liberty should be ever so 
fax forgotten in England, as to permit a system 
of compulsory education to be introduced into 
our native country. Nevertheless, my Lord, I 
am going to place before you some account of 
an admirably organized system of public educa- 
tion, in which the principal feature is compul- 
sion ; and I propose to do so because many of 
the details are so excellent, that if any thing 
could compensate for the infraction of civil 
rights, it would be the benefit which must arise 
from an educational establishment so well 
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arranged as that which exists in Nassau. In 
the greater part of the Grennan States a law for 
compelling attendance upon the sdiods is to be 
found, and certain punishments are ajqwoited 
for its infraction; but in general the ponisb- 
ments actually inflicted are merely indirect, 
without any appeal to either a police or justice 
court, and brought about by natural and unob- 
jectionable means. For instance, in most if not 
all of these states no one can receive confir- 
mation, or the first communion, without due 
attendance on the schools; in many others no 
man can become free of any trade without such 
attendance ; and in many, according to law, no 
one can take up any of his burgher rights without 
being able to read and write. These are easy 
means of enforcing education, and especially 
might be rendered so in countries where poli- 
tical privileges are dear. In Nassau, however, 
a law not only exists for enforcing education by 
sterner means, but that law is carried into 
execution with steady perseverance. In coun- 
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tries, howeyer, where education is compulsory 
and the law is enforced, it follows, almost as a 
natural consequence, that the means must be 
supplied by the state. In Nassau, therefore, 
education is given to all without any direct 
demand upon those who profit by it The 
commimity of course pay for it in a body, but 
they do so indirectly, and no school-money is 
required from the parents whose children follow 
the schools. 

The Duchy of Nassau, contains, as near as 
possible, 1,735 English square miles, with a 
population of 362,652 souls, the younger part 
of whom are instructed by 850 masters, in 680 
primary schools. These 680 schools received, 
during the year 1833, the immense nimiber of 
66,535 scholars, while about 500 youths were 
educated in the higher Government establish- 
ments, and a considerable number in the private 
schools of Nassau, amongst which are some of 
the best in Germany. This gives an average 
of rather more than one scholar to six of the 
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77 to each teacher, and 98 to each 



popiilatiu 
sc-hool. 

Although in order to present acorrect picture of 
the educatioua] establishment of this little state) I 
must ^ve some account of the higher schoolis, 
yet of the Volkschulen or priinarj* schools I 
must speak in the first place. At six years of 
age each child not supplied with other educatioo, 
(the reality of which education must be proved 
to the satisfaction of a Government officer and 
school inspector,) enters the Volkschulen, in 
which he remains six hours every day, with the 
exception of Sunday, Wednesday, and Saturday; 
^^^ the whole of the first, and the afternoons of the 
^^H two latter days being left free. During eight: 
^^^1 years liis studies in the primary schools con- 
^^^1 liuue, two years being assigned to each of the 
^^^1 four classes into which the schools arc divided. 
^^^H In case of early proficiency, however, sufficiently 
^^^V proved by the public examination, the scholar 
r can pass from a lower to a higher class hefore 

k (he specified time. 
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Each class is divided into two parts, and in 
these eight divisions, the child receives instruoo 
tion in religion, morals, the Gennan language, 
reading, smgmg, arithmetic^ writing, composi. 
tion on given themes, (generally confined to 
subjects of every day utility,) together with the 
ekmenis of geography, history, natural history, 
natural i^osophy, and the economy of health, 
as well as some general knowledge of agricul- 
ture and manufactures. All these objects of 
study are taught from books appointed by law 
for tiiat purpose. The religious instruction is 
communicated by the clergyman of the persuar- 
sion to which the parents of the children belong4 
For the purpose of facilitating the objects of 
education, each schoolhouse is furnished with a 
small school library, and with what is called a 
school apparatus, or large tables of figures, 
letters, &c., for teaching the younger children; 
boards for carrying on calculations before the 
scholars, and other objects of the same kind. 
To the schoolhouse, which must be supported 
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by the parish, is in general attached a garden, 
a fruit-tree school, and a playground, 

Tlie schoolmasters for the Volkschulen are 
supplied by a Normal school, in which during 
1833 were educated 93 schoolmasters. The 
salary of primary master varies from 200 to 
500 florins, according to circumstances; and 
in this sum is included, at a reasonable rate 
of calculation, his house, garden, and some 
other things. Elach head master has one or 
more assistants; and, when become unfit for 
further service by any natural cause, he is 
entitled to a pension of at least one half of his 
former salary, unless his conduct have merited 
punishment The widows and orphans of 
schoolmasters are provided for by an especial 
fiind. As far as possible, separate schools are 
established for the two sexes. In spring four- 
teen days holidays are given, and in autumn 
four weeks. 

The immediate superintendence of the popu- 
lar schools in each parish is entrusted to a 
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school committee called Schulvorstand, which 
consists of the clergjnuan, an officer called 
Schultheisen, and two or three members of the 
parish council, whose nomination must be 
approved by the higher authority of the school 
inspector. The duties of tins committee are to 
examine the state of repair and cleanliness of 
the schoolhouse, the conduct of the master, and 
the method of teaching; and also to ascertain 
by monthly lists prepared by the schoolmaster, 
that all capable children regularly attend the 
schools, taking measures to punish by fine the 
negligence of parents, where cases of absence 
are reported. 

The school inspector holds an authority supe- 
rior to that of the school committee, as a com- 
missary of the Government, appointed to super- 
intend the schools of a certain number of 
parishes. The schoolmasters within his district 
are under his control and direction ; and it is 
a part of his duty to insure their improvement 
in knowledge and method, by requiring them 
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to attend conferences with each other, by de^ 
manding from them written answers to various 
general questions, and by ccnnmumcatiiig to 
them such instructions as he thinks necessary 
frx>m time to time. He has the power of per- 
mitting absence from the primary schools, of 
naming the days for the public examinations, 
and of granting the certificates of dismissal at 
the expiration of the term prescribed by law. 

In one case, however, that term is not strictly 
adhered to; as the scholars in the second class, 
destined for higher studies, may be removed to 
a superior school called the Pedagogium, if the 
result of tiie half yearly examination prove that 
they have made sufficient progress in tiieir 
primary studies. The Pedagogium affords 
instruction of a higher grade, comprising les- 
sons in Latin, Greek, French, and German, 
mathematics, with the application thereof to 
ordinary life, natural history, natural philosophy, 
technology, geography, history, religion, writing, 
drawing, singing, and gymnastics. Nor is the 
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intellectual and corporeal education alone at- 
tended to; for, drawing a line (which if not 
metajdiysically existent is practically useful) 
between intellect and feeling, a regular system 
of education is pursued in taste and moral 
feeling* TTie hours appointed for study in the Pe- 
dagogium are from seven till eleven in the morn- 
ings and from one till four or from two till five 
in the sfbemoon. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
are half holidays; and three weeks in spring, 
four weeks in autumn, together with half a 
week at Christmas and the same at Whitsun- 
tide, are allowed as vacations. The regular 
period of attendance on the Pedagogium is four 
years, or from ten till fourteen years of age. 
The classes are four, and the rise from one class 
to another takes place alone alter a general 
public examination, which is held before one or 
more commissaries of the Government, and lasts 
two or three days. 

Besides assistant masters of different sorts, 
each class has its head master ; and the whole 

G 
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establishment is governed by a. rector, who is 
entrusted with a conaiderable degree of power 
over both masters and scholars, and who is tlie 
organ through which the will of the Goyem- 
ment concerning the school in which he pre- 
sides, is communicated to all perBons interested. 
Through his intervention, alao, the wishes and 
opinione of those under him are laid before the 
higher authoritieB, The masters are required 
to hold conferences amongst themselves con- 
cerning the state of the school, &c. at least 
once a month; and on these occasions the 
rector presides, but the plurality of voicea 
decides any question at issue in the conference. 
In the person of the rector, the duties of 
teacher are combined with those of administra- 
tor ; but nevertheless so much of his time ia not 
devoted to the former functions as is absolutely 
required from the other masters. 

The rector gives twenty hours' instruction 
wceltly, while each of the class masters is 
expected to give twenty-five. Such, my I 




are the general regulatioTia of each Pedagogium, 
and of these institutions the little duchy of 
Nassau contains three. 

From the highest class of the Pedagogium, 
the scholar enters the lowest class of the Gym- 
nasium, and in this new school pursues his 
studies exactly from the point where they ceased 
in the other. The instruction in ancient and 
modem languages is carried further; a courae 
of Hebrew is added for tht- theological students. 
Ancient geography, Greek, Roman, German 
antiquities, and universal grammar also receive 
attention. The outlines of Astronomy, toge- 
ther with various branches of philosophical 
study, (which in Germany is subjected to infinite 
subdivision,) are here taught; and all the ob- 
jects of instruction begun in the Pedagogium, 
are pursued as far as the knowledge and abili- 
ties of the masters and scholars will permit. 
Drawing, dancing, music, riding, gymnastics, 
swimming, Sic, are here, however, objects of 
private study, left to the option of the students, 
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but, when desired, are carried on under the 
BuperintendeDce of the masters, who are also 
invested with authority for the purpose of con- 
trolling the general conduct of the scholar^ 
though the latter are permitted to lodge in 
private houses in the neighbourhood. Nm« 
masters are required in the Gymnafiium j theit , 
relative position towards the rector, who ih 
appointed to direct the whole, is precisely the 
same as that of the rector and masters of the 
Pedagogium, and, indeed, a very great simi- 
larity in all the other regulations exists between 
the two institutions. The rules regarding 
holidays, conferences, and examinations are the 
same. The instruction in these establishments 
is gratis, and the course of education ends with I 
a general public examination. Besides these ] 
general estabhshments, there exists a number ] 
of institutions for particular kinds of educac | 
tion, the moat important of which is the Noi^ 
mal school, or school for future masters of 1 
elementary schools. This estahUshment, 1 have j 
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every reason to believe, is oandueted vdth the 
most scrupulous care. It is provided for at a 
very considerable expense by the state, and 
I know that the most particular attention is 
directed towards maturing the judgment, and 
confirming, directing, and cultivating the moral 
feefing'^ those who are destined to form the 
faearl» and understandings of the people. Nor 
am I refrain from expressing here my deep 
sense of the necessity of such moral education 
in the Normal schools, in order to secure, 
beyond all doubt, the just application of reli- 
gious knowledge. 

Your Lordship need not be told that, would 
all good men combine to give good educar 
tion to the people^ vice and folly would soon 
experience a decrease ; or, in other words, 
you need not be told that good education 
is the true vaccine which alone can eradi- 
cate from amongst us the disease that infects 
^s all; but it needs most strongly to be en- 
forced, and continually to be repeated — ^perhaps 
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more to the learned and the talented than to 
the ignorant and to the siinple — that educa- 
tion, unlese it be good, has no certainty of 
success, and that to give or to permit an evil 
or a negligent education, is to expose the child 
to the plague, for the purpose of guarding it 
against the small-pox. At all events, we have 
no right to Utopianize, if I may use such a 
word — we have no right to take it for granted 
that there is auy principle of good in the 
human heart, which will lead it remotely to 
right, when we have a strmghtforward way 
before us of bringing it thither. What I mean 
is, that we have no right to rely solely upon 
general education for convincing the people by 
any long train of hypothetical results, that ' 
virtue is happiness, when we have at hand the I 
more direct and speedy road of insuring that I 
object by rendering the general education we 
furnish the best that human friulty will permit 
us to devise ; and I feel sure that the time will 
come, when there will not be one voii 
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Europe that will not cry shame upon that 
Goyemment, which affords none, or negUgent 
instruction to the people, when the exertion of 
a little energy and perseverance would have 
produced a system both general and good 
I have the honour to be 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

G. I. 
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LETTER V. 



TO LORD BROUGHAM. 



Mt Lord, 



■*i 



Having spoken at large in my fonner letters of 
the system pursued in several of the German 
States, in regard to the Primary Schools, I shall 
not dwell long upon those of Wurtemberg and 
Bavaria, as no very important point of difference 
presents itself between the lower schools of 
those two countries and the same institutions in 
other German States, and as I wish to comprise 
my observations regarding these kingdoms in 
one letter. In Wurtemberg the Government 
and a great proportion of the people are 
Protestants ; in Bavaria, the Government and the 
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bulk of the people are Roman Catholics, and on 
comparing the educational establishment of these 
countries it will be found, that the enlightened 
Catholics of the present day are any thing but 
averse to the education of the people, that 
where all things have been equal, they have as 
often led as followed in the dissemination of 
knowledge, and that in countries, where the 
reverse is the ease, it has apparently been the 
spirit of private interest or public faction which 
has placed a bar against improvement, not any 
internal repugnance thereunto in the Catholic 
religion itself. 

In Wurtemberg there existed formerly, I 
believe, a Minister of Public Instruction, as a 
distinct officer. At present his functions are 
performed by the Minister of the Home Depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the consistories of the 
two churches. The Protestant Consistory, with 
the occasional aid of the Synod, prepares all 
the laws which aifect the education of the great 
of the people, and superintends the general 



execution of those bws; but tliis body — the Con- 
sistorr — h not, as may be suppoeed, cfsnposed 
alone of ecclesiastics- It con^sts of a director, 
six counseQoTS (half the number lay, and half 
cJerical) a lay aud a clerical assessor, two secre- 
taiies, a registrar, aod a revivor. Under this 
body the immediate euperintendence of the 
5choolB is oinfided to the deacons, the school 
inspectors, the clergy, and a number of superior 
officers, whose functions would require too much 
space to enumerate here. In regard to &e 
duties of all these persons, however, strict and 
judicious regulations have been laid down at 
diferent times ; and the most important of these 
rules have been compiled and lucidly arranged 
by M. Knapp, one of the moat zealous and 
intelligent of the deacons. 

In regard to the primary schools of Wurtem- 
berg, I shall only proceed to state a few mis- 
cellaneous facts, and then direct your Lord- 
ship's attention to the fine institution called the 
Real Anstalt of Stutgard, which, with the 
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school of arts in close connexion with it, forme 
one of the most useful and remarkable establish- 
ments in Europe. 

Wurtcmberg, with a population of lees than 
1,700,000 souIb, comprises the space of 360 
square German miles, containing 131 towns, 
1,671 villages, and '2,880 hamlets. It is divided 
into six generalates and 50 decanates, in which 
are situated about 1,500 Protestant schools, 
and about 830 Catholic schools. The masters 
for these schools are, as usual, educated in dis- 
tinct seminaries, and their appointment from 
the seminary to the actual duties of a school 
takes place in a peculiar manner. ITie right of 
selection from the seminary is originally vested 
in the commune to which the vacant school 
belongs, but in a great number of instances the 
conrniune has wisely ceded 'this right to the 
Consistory. When it has not done so, however, 
it makes choice of three candidates, from which 
number the Consistory elects one, generally 



liaming the eldest on the list, where i 
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extraordmary qualities distinguish either of the 
other competitors. 

The candidates for the post of schoohnastei 
are not. pennitted to enter the seminary beibre 
they have reached seventeen years of age; nor 
does their education for that most responsble 
situation, nor the proofe of their capaUlity for 
it, begin at their entrance into the Normal 
BchooL Long before that period diey must 
give notice of their intention to devote them- 
selves to such pursuits, and must undergo a 
previous preparation of two years ere they are 
allowed to enter the seminary. I do not know 
i^ether this be demanding too much, but the 
result is, at all events, good — so much so, in- 
deed, that the Jews of Wurtemberg voluntarily 
educate their schoolmasters in the Protestant 
seminary, submit to its regulations, and have 
petitioned that their schools may be examined 
and superintended by the Protestant school 
inspectors, 

I will now speak of the Real Anstalt; and I 
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know not how to translate the name better than 
by calling it the Useful Knowledge Inetitution. 
But the object of the establishment, as ex- 
plained by the directors, will at once show its 
utility. " Its purpose is to afford to all young 
persons whose station and probable pursuits do 
not require a knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, or, at all events, a deep literary education 
— to all intended artists, manufacturers, nurse- 
rymen, tradesmen, agriculturists, foresters, &o-, 
useful and needful instruction in the funda- 
mental principles of their future callings, and 
to give them practice an4 facihty in the carrying 
on and improvement of the same ; and at the 
same time, through the ennobling of their 
hearts, and the formation of their judgments, to 
render them good and rational men, and useful 
and worthy members of society." 

Such is a bald translation of the statement 
put forth by the rectorate, in regard to the 
objects of this institution, and these objects are 
e. upcomplished by 244 lessens 
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weekly, given by the rector with six regular 
and ten assistant mEisters. The objects of study 
are rebgion and morals (with a Catholic and 
Protestant instructor) ; the German, French, 
and English languages, and Latin, inasmuch 
as it tends to facilitate the study of modem 
tongues; arithmetic, as far as algebraic equa- 
tions, and the use of logarithms; geometry; 
natural history, comprising a knowledge of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and 
that information concerning the propertiea of 
various animals and substances, which ia re- 
quired in ordinary life, and may he useful in 
different branches of art; geography, directed 
principally towards a knowledge of the arts, 
sciences, and productions of other countries ; 
history, confined to the most remarkable facts, 
and to simple chronology ; writing, both in the 
German and Roman characters; drawing, com- 
prising architectural design ; and singing at 
sight 

The quarterly school money paid by the per- 
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sons who frequent this school is four florins or 
6s. 8d. in the lower classes, and five florins or 
8s, 4d. in the higher classes. The scholars can 
siter at eight, and must dose their studies in 
the Real Anstalt at seventeen years of age. 

In dose connexion with this establishment 
is a school of arts, established in 1B29, for 
cairying on any instructions already received, 
to the highest point that the knowledge of the 
masters will permit. It is divided into classes 
which are in fact equal to four higher classes of 
the Real Anstalt. The studies are conducted 
under one professor of architecture, five piunters, 
two sculptors, one copper-plate engraver, three 
modellers in plaster, one marble worker, and 
one lithographic engraver, together with several 
other teachers, which a treacherous memory 
prevents me from speciiying. The mere de- 
Bcription of this magnificent establishment gave 
me the strongest desire to ascertain with my 
own eyes whether, as is so often the case, that 
which appeared so fine upon paper might not 




aEBume a ver\* different aapeot under close 
inspection. I visited the institution some time 
ago under the guidance of a gentleman to 
whom the schools of Wurtemberg are verj- 
muoh indebted, and I found the reality far 
exceed the description. The works of the scho- 
lars, some in a finished and some in an un- 
finished state, greatly surpassed my expectations, 
especially in architecture, modelling, litho- 
graphy, and sculpture. 

I will now, my Lord, turn to speak of 
Bavaiia, in which country you will find that 
within the last fourteen years the increase of 
the popular sehoolB, and of the scholars who 
frequent them, has far exceeded the relative 
increase of population ; and it will be apparent 
to any one who examines closely, tliat few 
countries have made greater progress in sup- 
plying the means of good education to the 
people than the kingdom of Bavaria. The 
extent of territory is 1,365 square German 
miles, and in 1820 the population amounted to 
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4,134,900, for the instruction of which there 
had been erected 5,008 schools, conducted by 
7,114 masters and assistants. The number of 
children actually frequenting the schools was 
then 489,196. This calculation includes both 
Old and New Bavaria. The admirable statis- 
tical report made to the Govemment of Bavaria 
in the month of May of the present year, and 
not yet published,* gives the following picture of 
the state of popular education in Bavaria : — 

Protestant Schools 2^874 

Catholic Schools ;.;.... 6^264> 
Unclassed 253 

Total 9,391 

Increase since 1820 . . . 4,383 

Catholic Scholars 599,636 

Protestant Scholars 231,585 

Jewish Scholars 9,482 

Total 840,703 

Increase since 1820 . . 351,507 

* This report has, I believe, since been published, 
but I am happy to express my sense of obligation for 
the liberal courtesy with which my inquiries were met 

II 
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The exact increase of the population since 
1820 I am not able to state with so much pre- 
cision as I could wish ; but I know that a year 
and a half ago the increase since that year was 
computed, from the very best sources, to have 
been under 630,000 ; and there is every reason 
to believe that up to the present day the 
population of Bavaria does not exceed 4,850,000. 
Now, even allowing that in the calculation inade 
in the present year the numerous Sunday and 
festival schools which have lately been erectec^ 
are included, and that allowance must be made 
on that account when we speak of the schools 
of 1834 as compared with those of 1820, yet 
the increased number of the scholars is the 
more material fact of the two; and we shall 
find that whereas the population has increased 
in the proportion of about 7 to 6, the number 
of children frequenting the schools has increased 
as 7 to 4, or thereabouts. I cannot allow, 

in Bavaria^ and for the facilities afforded me in every 
department. 
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howeTer, any deduction to be made on account 
of the Sunday and festival schools of Bavaria, 
when the calculation in which they are included 
tends to prove the increased means of educa- 
tion afforded to the people within the last 
fourteen years, for 1 look upon those Sunday 
and festival schools as having done very much 
towards the instruction of the populace. As I 
before said, my Lord, I am a Protestant, and 
perhaps may be considered as bigoted in my 
ideas regarding the sanctity of the Sahbath, and 
the necessity of taking every rational means to 
prevent either the passions or the temporary 
interest of individuals from gradually doing 
away an institution which, intended alike for 
the benefit of man's heart and soul and corporeal 
frame, was divine in its origin and divine in its 
object — I mean, of course, the institution of ;i 
weekly day of repose and prayer. With these 
views, my Lord, it appears to me that many 
branches of instruction have been introduced 
into the Sunday schools of Bavaria, the intro- 
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duction of which into the Sunday schools of 
England I could by no means advocate. Did 
I, however, view the uses of the Sunday as 
many very pious Roman Catholics do, I should 
regard the Sunday schools of Bavaria as most 
admirable; and could such things as leisure 
hour schools be established in England, no 
better model could be proposed than one of 
these institutions. I shall now, however, with- 
out farther remark, proceed txy give a brief 
account of what is termed the Higher Festival 
School of Munich. The scholars in the general 
festival schools consist of persons under eighteen 
years of age, who have passed or are passing 
through the primary schools, and of persons 
who from any cause have neglected to attend 
the popular schools till a more advanced period. 
The attendance of the former description of 
scholars is compulsory: that of the latter is 
voluntary ; and, owing to strict enforcement of 
the laws regarding public instruction, the class 
for those who have neglected their early educa- 
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tion is not now numerous, though I found in it 
several persons apparently upwards of thirty 
years of age. 

The Higher Festival School, however, is 
principally destined for the further education 
of those who have concluded their primary 
studies; and, in order to afford the greatest 
possible portion of instruction to the greatest 
number of persons, in the short space of time 
diat circumstances allow, the scholars are so 
classed, and the lessons so arranged, that no 
moments are lost The lessons were given in 
the following order during the year 1833: — 
Religious instruction opened the day, and was 
followed by a lecture on natural history to a 
part of the scholars, while other masters, in 
separate halls, were engaged in instructing 
those who had neglected their early education, 
and those who wished to perfect themselves in 
reading, writing, and composition. From nine 
till ten jo'clock, one class was occupied with 
mathematics, while another received a lecture 
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on chemiBtrj', elucidated by experiments. From 
ten till eleven, two masters gave leasons, the 
one on geometry, the other on physics; and 
during the three quarters of an hour that suc- 
ceeded, short dissertations were delivered to two 
separate classes, on history and commerce. 
While these lessons were proceeding, the draw- 
ing and model schools were opened from nine 
till eleven o'clock, and again in the evening from 
one till four. From eight till eleven, lectures 
on descriptive geometry were also given ; and, 
during the same hours, as well as from one till 
four in the afternoon, the workshop for practical 
mechanics was kept open, under the direction 
and superintendence of an able professor. 
Other hours were appointed for attending divine 
service, and for exercising the reli^ous know* 
ledge of the pupils by catechisms in the difler- 
ent churches. 

Though proofs of the master's skill were to 
be found in the proficiency of the scholars in 
Bach class, yet 1 was particularly struck by the 
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readiness and rapidity with which many of the 
youths in the arithmetical class carried on very 
complicated mental calculations, especially as 
the operation of multiplying was conducted in a 
different, and apparently more compUcated man- 
ner, than that in use with us. The mechanical 
workshop also struck me much, and the various 
machines produced by the scholars themselves, 
exhibited an accuracy and facility which far 
exceeded my expectations. 

In the Female Festival Schools, sound in- 
struction is communicated on every branch of 
those occupations, which are peculiarly attri- 
buted to the weaker sex; and, in the lower 
Sunday schools, the young people of an in- 
ferior age receive a general religious educar 
tion, and give a sort of repetition of what 
they have learned during the week. 

On the strict, and somewhat severe laws, 
which regulate the Festival Schools of Ba- 
varia, I might make some observations, but 
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that the short space of a letter is at an 
end* 

I have the honour to be^ 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

G. I. 
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LE^ITER VI. 



TO LORD BROUGHAM. 



Florence^ July 19. 

My Lord, 
It was my intention to notice in regular order 
every thing that I thought worthy of attention 
in the educational system of each of the German 
States, but these letters have already extended 
£ar; and I must affix a limit to them. Saxony 
and Saxe Weimar, it is true, oflFer many points 
worthy of observation ; and in the lower schools 
of Austria, the educational system presents va- 
rious features of interest ; but I trust that what 
has been already written has been sufficient to 
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show that, although the system of Prussia is even 
less apphcable to England than to France, yet 
valuable hints for our own future proceedings are 
to be derived from each of the German States, 
and a grand example from alL May this example 
have its efifect, my Lord, by showing you and others 
what energy and perseverance can accomplish ; 
and may the slight sketches of valuable insti- 
tutions given in these letters, induce you to 
institute a more protbund inquiry into establish- 
ments which must influence the fate of nations 
and the happiness of generations yet unborn, 

Your Lordship might, perhaps, reply, and 
with great justice, that, however well disposed 
yourself, or any of your colleagues in high office, 
may be to introduce a system of general educa- 
tion into Great Britain, the great differences 
wliich exist, less between the situations of the 
Enghsh and of the German people, than between 
the situations of Enghsh and German ministers, 
rtuse obstacles to the accomphshment of such a 
purpose in England, which are not to be found 
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in Geimany. It is there, I acknowledge, that 
the difficulty lies; but, nevertheless, after long 
and deep thought upon the subject — after having 
seen the working of different systems in different 
countries— after having marked the defects, the 
follies, the dangers, the vanities, which in various 
Governments have impeded the progress of edu- 
cation in various States-^I rem^n profoundly 
convinced that a system of general education is 
absolutely necessary to Great Britain, and that 
it must, and can, and will, be introduced. The 
introduction of it upon one grand and regular 
scheme, and not as a piecemeal and incongruous 
mass, will inunortallze the person who accom- 
plishes it ; but of course the means of doing so 
must be applied to times and circumstances. In 
arriving at the conclusion that a general syistem of 
education can be introduced into England, I have 
of course been led to a consideration of the mea- 
sures necessary to that effect. ITiose measures di- 
vide themselves into financial and administrative ; 
but I shall only speak of some, and of those very 
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generally, ha^dng before my eyes the knowledge 
of tlie usual &te of anonymous suggestions. 

Hie first thing wanting to any general mea- 
sure Imt public education is the appointment of 
a pariiagientaiy committee to inquire into what 
funds are already in existence, which could be 
applied to tiie purpose of affording instruction 
to the people upon a r^ular system, witiiout 
any infraction of ri^ts, or direct deviation from 
the expressed purpose of donors, testators, and 
otiier persons, fit)m whom any parts of such fiinds 
have been derived. 

I think, my Lord, that very great resources 
would be found witiiin tiie terms of tiiis category ; 
and it would then be an easy undertaking to cal- 
culate tiie farther sum necessary to give an ele- 
mentary education to all children whose parents 
were willing to take advantage oi the benefit 
offered them. In making this calculation, how- 
ever, it would be necessary, in order tiiat tiie 
burden might be as light as possible, to bear one 
or two points in mind ; the first and most im- 
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portant of which is, that the people are not yet 
universally sensible of the necessity of education ; 
and therefore that two results will certainly follow : 
in the first place, not one half of the children of 

the proper age will attend the schools during the 
first two or three years after their estahhshment ; 
and in the second, as the benefits of education 
become generally felt and understood, infinitely 
greater efforts will be made by parents of all 
classes to support the system, much will then be 
voluntarily done in aid of the schools, and much 
will be borne without a murmur, which would 
now be considered aa a grievance. These two 
results, and this very unconsciousness of the ne- 
cessity of education, are in many respects favour- 
able to the first efForts ; for. in the commence- 
ment, the number of schools estabUshed need not 
be near so many in relation to the population, as 
is ultimately proposed; and as the necessity for 
greater supplies increases, the wilUngness of the 
people will have increased in the same propor- 
tion. Thus, taking the population of England 
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and Wales as before at fourteen millions, the 
proportion of children of the proper age as one 
in seven, two millions would require education ; 
but there can be little doubt that within the first 
three years after the general establishment of 
schools, from various causes operating together, 
not above one million would take advantage of 
them ; and thus ten thousand schools would suf- 
fice till the benefit was felt, and the spirit and 
the necessity grew up together. In regard to 
school houses also, till the advantage be so 
strongly seen, as to render the expense of build- 
ing them light to those who are to profit, it 
would be absurd to undertake the erection of 
such edifices. Each parish should be empowered 
to hire a sufficient number of houses for . the 
schools appointed for its portion ; and in all in- 
stances the rent of the school houses should fall ; 
upon the parish. It would not be long, my 
Lord, before school houses would be built all ' 
over the land. In regard to the other expenses, 
I have already expressed my opinion, that one 
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haJf thereof abould be borne by the parents 
whose children seek the schools ; and the other 
haJi by the state, aided by whatever funds are 
found aheady existing ; and in cases where the 
parents are absolutely incapable, surely the 
parish should supply the sum, taking care that 
such arrangements be made that the aid be not 
converted into a degradation. Allow rae to re- 
mark, however, that on no account should the 
schools be called parish sehools ; a name which 
abuses on the one hand, and prejudices on the 
other, have combined to render odious. 

Suppo^ng all financial difficulties overcome, 
and such a plan adopted as would . render the 
system as economical in its general features, and 
as httle irritating in all the minor details as pos- 
sible, while the means of coUeeting the sums 
paid by the scholars, were such as in no degree 
to embroil the master with the parents on pecu- 
niary points— the formation of the plan of teach- 
ing, the choice of books to be adopted, and the 
general organization of the adioinistrative part 
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uf the system, would still remain for cooddeva^ 
tion. I need not point out to you that* tp 
refer such matters to the consideration of b 
parliamentary committee, would be to dissolve 
the whole into thin air. Such arrangements 
must be made by persons whose official duty it 
is, and by none others will it be well performed. 
In the late excellent notices of M. Cousin's book^ 
in the Edinburgh Review, the appointment of a 
Minister of Public Instruction is advocated in 
order to form the head or the nucleus of t^ , 
whole system. On this point I cannot agree 
with the reviewer, if, by a Minister of Public lor ■ 
stvuction he means a functionary forming part of , 
the cabinet, and changing with every change of 
jMirty, Such is the situation of the officer B9 , 
named on the Continent ; and in despotic States, 
or those it) whicli, from any cause, politico) 
changes rarely take place, no great objection 
exists against entrusting the chief superintendence 
of the pubhc education to a cabinet minister. I 
cannot help believing, however, that the reasoB ■ 
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why the educational aystem haa made so little 
progress in France, why the efforts towards its 
adoption have been so broken, so desultory, so 
abortive, has been that the functionary of whose 
department it was the principal object, was 
chained to the chariot wheels of party, dragged 
on or hurled back by every movement in the 
machine of state. He to whom is entnisted the 
awful duty of watching over, and pro\iding for 
the instruction of a great people, should have no 
politics in his official character, as certainly as a 
cabinet minister must and always should have 
politics. He should have firm, clear, and defi- 
nite principles regarding the duties of his sta- 
tion ; but that is a very different matter from 
party politics. The educational system should 
not be a system of expenments; it should he a 
steady, uniform, constantly operating power, re- 
ceiving perhaps new vigour and impulse from 
the changes taking place in other departments 
of the state, but receiving ttiat new vigour and 
impulse with as slight a shock as possible. This 
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can never be obtained by entrusting a cabi- 
net minister with the chief superintendence 
of public instruction. In order to digest the 
general plan of teaching, to select the books from 
which knowledge is to be communicated, to de- 
temnine the detfuls of orgajiization, and, in 
short, to prepare that general plan, which must 
he submitted to parUament for approval, a body 
of commissioners must necessarily be appointee^ 
with a president and otber officers. 

Now, my Lord, I do not feel sure that the per- 
sons whom various motives of expediency might 
induce Government to name in order to form the 
plan, would be those best suited to superintend 
the execution. But the form of that body of com- 
missioners might give a very fair model of that 
which is required for the chief direction, super- 
intendence, and administration of the schools 
throughout the land — 1 mean of a Board of 
Public Instruction, with a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Secretaries. The President of that 
Board might perform all the bmcdons of a 
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Minister of Public Instruction, except where 
the higher authority of ParUameut was re- 
quired, corresponding with the Treasury upon 
matters of finance, and with the Secretary 
for the Home Department upon other af- 
fairs. The Privy Council would always bold 
sufficient power to communicate any new im- 
pulse which might be found necessary to the 
educational system, through the medium of this 
Board, which would on its part guard the system 
from the shocks of pohtical change. In regard 
to the constitution of this Board, its numbers 
could scarcely he less than sixteen, besides the 
President and other officers, if a regulation were 
strictly enforced, which would be absolutely ne- 
cessary to its efficiency, namely, that one half 
of the commissioners should sit for a certain 
number of hours each day. It would seem alwi 
absolutely necessary, that none of the membei's 
or officers of this board should be competent to 
hold any other office imder Government; and 
yet the salaries might be kept sufficiently small, 
I 2 
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to prevent the expense being excessive ; while, 
were it a positive understanding between the 
I*arliament and the Administration, that all the 
official situations thus created should be be- 
stowed upon scientific and literary men who had 
actually produced some work of utility, a want 
would be supplied which has been much felt 
in England. Of this, however, more in my next 
and last letter. The minor organization of 
this system, and the means of establishing an 
easy communication between the branchcfl 
in the country, and the central board in the 
capital, would present few difficulties ; while 
the various officers of counties and hundredo 
would not be much burdened, by being called 
upon to undertake a considerable part of the 
new labours thus created. In regard to the fiscal 
arrangements, the experience of the German 
edueationiats tends to show that the sums 
collected as school money, &c, are always 
better placed in the hands of Receivers Ge- 
neral of particular districts, who are again 
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authorized to pay a fixed salary to the school-^ 
masters within their limits, accounting to the 
General Board in the capital. The local iar 
spection of the schools, and to whom thiit 
local inspection is to be entrusted, present 
loaore difficult questions. My own opinion is 
{(»rmedi upon the subject; looking upon the 
thtgyman of the parishas the natural superintea- 
dent of the instruction of the youth within his 
cure, I would give him the assistance of one 
or two persons selected by the parishioners^ 
and would add the occasional visit and ex-^ 
amination of an officer of Grovemment, to en- 
sure that the regulations of the General 
Board be strictly enforced. That all Go* 
vemment officers so employed, and all local 
inspectors, should be bound to make an ao* 
curate report of the state of the schools^ «A 
certain times,* I look upon as the most bon 
portant feature of the whole, in order Ijw* 
those who have the chief direction of the 
system may always be sure that the educ?^T 
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tion furnished to the people is positively good ; 
for I must once more reiterate that a negli- 
gent, an indiscriminate, or an ill-directed edu- 
cation, is worse, far worse, than none. The 
various kinds of knowledge are to the pas- 
sions and vices of human nature like the va- 
rious medicines which art has discovered to 
remedy our corporeal infirmities ; but to expect 
that the ignorant will select what is good, 
and reject what is bad, is to expect a child 
turned loose in a chemist's shop to choose 
those drugs that are beneficial, and avoid 
those that are hurtful to it; nay more, it is 
to expect the child to do so, when some of 
its bitterest enemies have been mingling the 
poisons with honey, and smearing all the rest 
with galL 

I have die honour to be, 

Your Lordship's humble servant, 

G. I. 
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LETTER VIL 



TO LORD BROUGHAM. 

Florence^ August^ 1834. 

My Lord, 

If, as I have attempted to show, the education 
of the people be one of the first objects of all 
good govenunent ; and i^ as I presume it is, 
the moral education be a matter of as great im- 
portance as the intellectual education, and 
should go hand in hand with it; then it 
will follow of course that one of the most 
weighty considerations for every one engaged in 
the endeavour to ameliorate public institutions, 
must be the means of encouraging and support- 
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iag the saner and more important braiiches of 
literature. By the saner and more important 
branches, I mean those which have a direct ten- 
dency to improve the heart and instruct the 
mind. 

Various causes, always operating in scnne dfr- 
gree, but operating more strongly at partaeular 
epochs than at others, tend to render mftuy 
of those branches of literature which indubitably 
confer the greatest benefits upon society, less 
popular than those of which the avowed object 
-is to amuse the fancy, or solace the idleness of 
-the public : and consequently the works wiiich 
not only are most deserving, from their moral 
efifect, but which likewise require in their com- 
position infinitely more time, labour, and vigoui- 
of thought, can seldom hope for an equal re- 
ward with easier and less beneficial productions, 
BO long as the recompense depends solely upon 
.public favour. 

No time can show this fact with more lamen- 
table force than the present; and as historical 
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inquiry and diBquisidon has suffered more than 
any other branch of literature, on it I shall 
principally dwell, premising that the same ob- 
eervalions are more or less applicahle to all the 
other efforts of instructive literature in Great 
Britain. It may be said, indeed, that great 
historical works are still imdertaken. and are 
tolerably successful; and it has been more than 
once asserted that the multiplicity of small and 
cheap publications on subjects of real know- 
ledge, which have of late issued from the press, 
prove that the public taste is by no means bo 
adverse to useful Uterature as some persons have 
supposed. 

In regard to the first of these arguments, it 
may be replied that the sea ebbs not at ouce ; 
audthus, though from time to time various cir- 
cumstances may induce men of learning and in- 
formation to labour on subjects that they love, yet 
the constantly operating causes acting against 
sane literature, not only will have the effect 
ducing it ultimately to a mere memory. 
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can never be obtained by entrusting a cabi- 
net miniater with the chief superintendence 
of public instruction. In order to digrat the 
general plan of teaching, to select the books from 
which knowledge is to be communicated, to d&- 
termine the details of organization, and, in 
short, to prepare that general plan, which must 
be submitted to parliament for approval, a body 
of commissioners must necessarily be appointed, 
with a president and other officers. 

Now, my Lord, I do not feel sure that the per- 
sona whom various motives of expediency might 
induce Government to name in order to form the 
plan, would be those best suited to superintend 
the execution. But the form of that body of com- 
miaaioners might give a very fair model of that 
which is required for the chief direction, super- 
intendence, and administration of the schools 
throughout the land — I mean of a Board of 
Public Instruction, with a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Secretaries. The President of that 
Board might perform all the fuuctiona of a 
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Minister of Public Instruction, except where 
the higher authority of Parliament was re- 
quired, corresponding with the Treasury upon 
matters of finance, and with the Secretary 
for the Home Department upon other af- 
fairs. The Privy Council would always hold 
Bufficient power to communicate any new im- 
pulse which might be found necessary to the 
educational system, through the medium of this 
Board, which would on its part guard the ayatem 
from the shocks of political change. In regard 
to the constitution of this Board, its numbers 
could scarcely be less than sixteen, besides the 
President and other officers, if a regulation were 
strictly enforced, which would be absolutely ne- 
cessary to its efficiency, namely, that one half 
of the commissioners should sit for a certain 
mmiber of hours each day. It would seem also 
absolutely necessary, that uonc of the members 
or officers of this board should be competent to 
hold any other office under Government; and 
yet the salaries might be kept sufficiently small, 
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the antiquary or hbtorical critic will eeldom un- 
dertake it; and the historiau, rather than hew 
the stones for himself, builds up a disjointed 
edifice with crude and unfonned materials, and 
covers the cracks and flaws with the plaster and 
the paint of hypothesis and rhetoric, which gains 
him as much fame and far greater emolument 
with the children of his day, than if he raised 
with the labour of years a solid structure upon 
a secure foundation. The more inquiry is urged, 
the more it will tend to show that the higher 
and the more profound branches of every kind 
of literary labour are daily less pursued and ho* 
noured in Great Britain, compared with the in- 
crease of population, 

In regard to the multiphcity of cheap pubh- 
cations which have lately issued from the press, 
those intended for the general instruction of the 
lower orders do not fall within tliese observa- 
tions ; and the number of libraries, &c, which 
have flooded the world, tend to prove any thing 
but u disposition in the public for real and ac- 
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carate knonledge, or an inclinatinii to Gncourage 
those who strive to supply it. They prove a 
most decided taste in the public for superlicial 
knowledge — a desire to possess gossip of many 
kinds, upon as small an expense of time, labour, 
and money as possible ; but they prove nothing 
else. Looking upon the matter as a mere affiur 
of merchandise, the quality of the goods sup- 
plied to a market may always be considered Eia 
some indication of what that market demands ; 
and we shall he easily satisfied that the demand 
was for nothing very gotid, when we look at what 
those libraries have generally been^miscellanies 
crammed full of the grossest and most extraordi- 
nary errors — collections whose baleful influences 
seemed to stupify and deaden the faculties of the 
deverest men, as soon as tbey attempted to write 
in them. Some volumes, indeed, were tolerable, 
two or three were excellent ; but tlie vast mass 
was a mere collection of dross, and worse than 
dross. Far from showing that the public lia 
any taste for sane literature, their temporary 
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popularity and their terrible fall, alike prove 
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! contrary; and a strict inquiry, not into 
opinions but facts, will evince, that in matters 
of literature there is do recompense to be hoped 
for the long labour, anxious study, and severe 
thought, necessary to the production of sound, 
finished, and instructive works. 

This is the case, not alone in England, 
though certauily more strikingly so there 
than any where else. Every other country 
in Europe, however, either advanced in point 
of civilisation, or important in point of extent, 
has felt the truth so strongly, that in none 
— with the painful exception of our own — has 
the extension of that reward to sound litera- 
ture, which the public taste will not supply, been 
neglected by the Government Various motives 
— combining every principle of patriotism and 
good feeling with views of general utility — have 
at once inspired the people and the Governments 
of other lands to reward, with pleasure, high 
literary and scientific merit TTie men and the 
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monarchg of France, of Germany, and of Rusaia, 
have, for many years, been sufficiently enlight- 
ened to perceive, that services as great may be 
rendered to the country, by him who wields the 
pen to reform her manners, to improve her intel- 
lectual condition, and, by discovering the truths 
of the past, to hold up the most instructive of 
lessons to the present and the future, as by him 
who improves or applies her laws at home, or by 
him who defends her rights and interests in the 
cabinet or the field ; and consequently all other 
Governments have been enabled, and every 
other nation has been well pleased, to hold out 
proportionate rewards to services in the depart- 
ment of high and instructive literature. Great 
works, too, though not always coming exactly 
under the class of wliich I have spoken hitherto, 
— but great works of eveiy kind — have been 
considered by other nations, and will always he 
considered by all those who are not mere mer- 
cenary machines — as adding to the national ho- 
nour and reputation ; and have, therefore, in 
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odier countries obtained those honorary dis- 
tincuons, which, iu many cases, can prompt and 
repay great exertions, where pecuniary recom- 
pense would be ineffectual and inapplicable. * 

Various circumstances have hitherto, in Eng- 
land, confined the power of rewarding literary 
merit to three very scanty and inefficient 
Bources — first, the public taste, of the extent of 
which we have already spoken— secondly, royal, 
or rather ministerial, patronage, of which a few 
scattered and somewhat curious instances are on 
record — the third source, which is now arid, was 
the patronage of the wealthy and the powerfid, 
by which it is to be hoped no literary man in the 
present day would be degraded enough to profit, 
even if the system were to be revived. Royal 
patronage then, or rather the support and en- 
couragement of the state, is the only source from 
which literature has any tiling to hope. 

Amongst the many causes wliich have, up to 
the present time, prevented any general admi- 
Qtatrative measure for the protection and recom- 
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pensc of instructive literature, only one, and 
that the chie^ may retjuire notice — I mean 
apathy, a principle which is never suffered to 
act in England when any man'a individual inte- 
rests are concerned ; but which haa hitherto 
been powerfully oppressive, when great but ge- 
neral objects have been to be obtained. This, 
however, is gone, I trust, into the dust of other 
(untunes, never to revive again. I do believe, 
as I sincerely hope, that a great part of the na- 
tion beg;ius to see that something more is to be 
felt, and to be considered, and to be provided 
f(>r, than momentary convenience and individual 
interests ; and to perceive that the great object 
of ameliorating the state of society, haa for its 
first principle the advancement and improve- 
ment of the human mind. If so — if energy is 
really awakened to these objects, the present 
state of things in regard to the higher branches 
of letters can no longer exist; the Government 
must, ere long, foim some plan and devise some 
soeans of supporting those classes of litera- 
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ture which public favour will not support, 
of rewarding those labours that public taste 
will not reward, and of honouring those who 
have honoured their country by adding to its 
literary reputation. 

Difficulties will, of course, He in tbe way of 
the Government, for where can man place his 
foot without impediments ? But it is eoough 
to say, that in any plan devised some expense 
would bo required, and some apparent patro 
nage will be placed in the hands of ihe Ministers,, i 
in order to show in what the chief difficulties ! 
will arise. The first opposition will proceed > 
from a spirit which the necessities of the times 
originally generated, and wliich, by the outcry 
of short-sighted men, and the declamation of 
interested and ambitious men, has been carried 
to a pitiful and lamentable excess — I mean tha ' 
spirit of petty economies, or the sacrifice of great 
and certain advantages to small but immediate 
savings. The sums required, however, would be -. 
60 inconsiderable — the ways in which the object 
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might be attained at a Bmall expense are so 
many — and the object itself both so advanta- 
geous and so generally desired — that this ob- 
stacle may probably be overcome with but little 
resistance. 

A second difficulty may be anticipated in the 
veiy proper jealousy with which the English 
people regard every extension of ministerial 
patronage ; but in this instance patronage can 
scarcely be eaid to exist. The works of literary 
men, and their claims upon the public, are be- 
fore the world ; and, though the popular taste 
be not good enough to produce a large sale of 
useful and laborious works, yet the public judg- 
ment is almost without fault in deciding on what 
is deserving of reward. ITiis being the case — 
looking to the present state of England, to its 
future progress, and to the power of the press 
— I am not too bold when I declare that it is 
next to impossible that any recompenses as- 
gned by the public for literary efforts, should 
be bestowed unjustly by those appointed to dis- 
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pense them. I Bay not only that no man wouM 
dare to give them corruptly, but that few men 
would dare to receive them — and woe to those 
' who did. 

However, in the consideration of any scheme 
destined to effect the purposes desired, it would 
be necessary to bear these obatacles in mind, in 
order, hy foresight, to render ail objectiona 
raised upon them irrelevant ; or, in other words, 
it would be requisite to consider economy as 
far as consistent with the great object to be 
obtained ; and to add every safeguard that could 
be devised to the protecting power of public 
opinion, for the purpose of preventing that from 
becoming at any time a matter of patronage or 
s means of corruption, which was originally in- 
tended to he a matter of justice and means of 
improvMnent 

In regard to the method of promoting the 

■ liigher classes of instructive literature, there con 

be no doubt that there are but two means 

wbirh, combining stimulus' to future t 
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■witb recompense ior past efforts, will induce 
men of talent to apply their ener^es to cultivate 
the (lifBcult field of historical research or moral 
disquisition. The first of these means is, of 
course, to secure to them some pecuniary he- 
nefit — to bold out to them some object which 
itiie exertion of the mind and industry will cer- 
tainly obtain; and thus to make them feel tliat 
the employment of their talents, the occupation 
of their time, and even the considerable pecu- 
niary expenses which many branches of research 
require, will no longer be in vjun — to show them 
that their duty to themselves and to their jamilies 
is not lost sight of, while labouring for the 
public benefit, and that the cold meed of ftic 
applause of the few, or the still more desolate 
portion of posthiunous renown, is not all that is 
to attend their genius and repay their exer- 
tions. Did literary men in England feel this to 
be the case, many of the most worthy would 
dedicate themselves to greater objects than they 
ought to pursue at present ; and foreign 
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iild no longer have to reproach ue 
with carrying eommerce into our litemture, and 
devoting onTselvea exclusively to the manu- 
facture of what will sell. Thia, my Lord, you 
must well know, is a common reproach against 
us amongst foreigners; but while they make' II^' 
they forget that England is the only cOuittr^iii 
Europe where the Government does hotlflbg' ^iii 
promote or encourage literature. ' " ' 

Tliere are, however, some men happily placed 
in such situations as not to require pecuniary 
remuneration, who will both bestow labour and 
money upon literary pursuits; and surely to 
render the number greater, and to reward those 
that do exist, it is scarcely too much to expect 
that those who follow the higher walks of lite- 
rature, should be admitted to share in those 
lionorary distinctions which are showered with 
so profuse a hand on other classes and other 
professions. The successful soldier baa his 
honorary reward as well as his pay ; the sailor 
rises like him to the highest stations, and enjoys 




every mark of distinction; the lawyer ia not 
alone rewarded by his fees, but is led on to 
exertion by the prospect of dignities and 
honours ; and the mitre and the stole are before 
the clergy, AU, besides their mere emolu- 
ments, haye their honorary recompense; 
Heaven forbid that they should not; for such 
rewards, there can be no doubt, are — and ever 
will be, BO long as Mammon is not the only 
god of the human heart— the noblest stimulants 
to exertion, to emulation, to perseverance. God 
forbid that all professions should not look to 
such rewards; but sh^ne, shame to think, that 
men who have honoured their country by the 
noblest exertions of the human mind- 
names will stand reverenced by posterity as 
long as the English language ia known — 
whose writings form a brilliant part of our nar 
tional glory — should have lived unhonoured, 
undistinguished, unrewarded by the Govern- 
ments under which they shone! I could 
ajmost ^cy that I was writing of some i>eriod 
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•f the dark agesj and of some country where 
tlxG light of learning and civihsation never a^ 
peared; but it is enough to say that suc^h a 
state of things is a gross and glaring evil, and 
should be amended. 

It was my intention to have drawn out a 
general statement of all -that is done in the 
principal States of Europe, br the encouxage- 
tneiit of literature, but many difficulties have 
lain in the way. The permanent and magnir 
fi'.eut establish nieuta of Frsjice are too weU 
known to need comment ; and the great effixts 
of the Government of that country to reward 
and honour literary merit, need scarcely be 
dwelt upon. Nor is it necessary to point out 
the immense exertions n.ade by the Prussian 
Government in the same direction : nor to show 
tJiat the highest honours and most desiraUe 
offices of the state are willingly bestowed by the 
kiiig upon those who have distinguished them- 
selves ill the pursuit of letters; nor to detail 
the wise metiGurcs, tlie iudetatigable e&ertions, 



and the liberal spirit with which Von 'Altenstpiri* 
has sought for those who merited reward and 
honour, not only among the subjects of tbe 
King of Prussia, but amongst all those who 
have enriched German literature with their 
worits. In tbe State of Baden, however, whose 
revemies and population, when compared with 
those of Great Britain, are small indeed, a 
yearly sum is destined to the encouragement of 
literature and the arts ; and were an equal sum 
in proportion to the population (not even con- 
sidering tbe relative difference of wealth and 
revenue) placed at the disposal of tbe British 
Ministry for the same purposes, it would leave 
but little to be desired. That sum, upon an 
average would amount to } 4,0001, per ann., and 
would more than defray the expenses of a Board 
of Public instruction, the offices in which would 



* The Minister of Public Instruction. He very 
lately sent the order of the Red Eagle to tlie excellent 
Dr. Schwartz, the patriarch ol' German cducatjoiiists, 
a gentleman totcdl; uiicoiinccted with Frusaia. 
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be the beat reward for literary exertions. From 
Baden, alscs two celebrated literary men, 
Klopstock and Vosb, long received well-desBrved 
pensiosa; and it is not too much to say tbat< 
no Badish subject, wbo has distinguished him- 
self in the pursuit of letters, can ever be-long' 
without reward. Honorary distinctions .of va^ 
riouB kinds uniformly follow distinctiim by 
merit ; and though Baden is necessarily a more 
military State than Great Briton ought to be, 
sdeoce and letters have no reason to complain 
that aught is more favoured than themselves. 
The duchy of Baden possesses a representative 
Government; but I shall conclude these oh- 
servations and these letters by naming a few 
acts which have been performed in fevour of lite- 
rature by an absolute monarch — I mean the 
Emperor of Russia, who has done more to 
difliise arts and sciences through his dominions, 
to enlighten and instruct bis people, and to 
soften and improve their habits by the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, than any monarch of Europe 
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for many centuries. I believe that the amount 
grauted annually to the Minister of Puhhe In- 
struction is about thiee millions of roubles; 
but without speaking of the general educational 
system of lluseia, which is advancing every day 
with gi^ntic steps, I will notice a few individual 
instanoca of encouragement shown to literary 
men, which will he more conclusive thau vague 
generalities. 

One of the first acts of the present emperor 
on hia accession to the throne, was to bestow a 
pension of fifty thousand roubles on Karamsin, 
the historian, with the reversion to hia wife and 
cliildren. To Zagoskine, the patriotic novo- 
list, a pension of five thousand roubles has 
been given, and the direction of the Imperial 
'llieatre at Moscow, worth about fifteen thou- 
sand more, Pushkine, the first hving poet of 
Russia, the liberal tone of whose polities is in 
no degree concealed, enjoys an appointment, 
with ten thousand roubles per annum. Gou- 
liano^ residing out of the couutry, iii pttrsuit of 
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his well knoim researches receives twelve thoii- 
sand roubles from the emperor; and the amiable l 
snd aecom Jib shed Joukovsky possessea one ef i 
the first appointments near the heir apparent to 1 
the throne. Honorary distinctions of every kind 
are bestowed upon literarj- men with a. liberal 
hand; and the regulations in regard towhstis 
called civil rank, are snch as to insure to talent 
and exertion both honour and reward. Each 
degree taken at the university has attached to it 
a corresponding class of civil rank, Fourterai ' 
of these classes exist, each of them is open to j 
merit, and the eighth confers the privileges of j 
nobility. I mean not to aay, my Lord, . that i 
such arrangements could ever be poasible in 
England ; I mean not to hold up even the 
pensions and rewards bestowed by other Go- 
vei'mnents as examples for im to imitate; but I 
do mean to say, that though the details may be 
inapplicable to ourselves, the general fact of I 
great encouragement being bestowed upon lit&- , 
i-ature is not so ; mui that if the measure? o£ the j 
i law-* lit trn^ftm <m) njiriiU lu J 
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Russian Government in this respect cast im- 
mortal honour on those who have projected and 
executed them, the vrant of all measures adapted 
to produce the same effect in our country, will 
cast disgrace upon each succeeduig administra- 
tion, till the evil be remedied. 

I have endeavoured to show what can be done 
for the encouragement of literature under a 
representative and under an absolute form of 
Government; and I presume that no one will 
say that the constitutional institutions of 
Great Britain are the impediments which 
prevent those beneficial measures from being 
proposed and executed, which have produced 
the noblest effects in every other country in 
Europe, whatever be its position, government, 
or resources. We are marked out, and pecu- 
liar, and distinguished from the rest of Europe, 
not more by our insular situation than by the 
fact of our being the only nation, the Govern- 
ment of which does nothing for the reward of 
literary exertion. How long should such a state 
of things be suffered to exist? 
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Let me hope, my Lord, that it is for you to 
change it; and, in «oncluding these letters, 
allow me to apologize for addressing them to 
you at all, and for employing in them that 
unceremonious tone, which none but an anony- 
mous writer would think himself privileged to 
use. If they have called your attention more 
forcibly to an object I have most at heart — ^if 
they have added any thing to the information 
upon the subject which the public has lately 
derived from many more talented people than 
myself — ^if they have done any thing, however 
small, to promote the general education of the 
people — I shall be perfectly satisfied; and if 
they have attained none of these objects, they 
have only taxed somewhat too severely the 
courtesy of the editor under whose auspices 
they appear; and, on my part, w^ted some 
time which is not very valuable to any one but 
Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 

G. L 
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